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Reactions to the immigration report 

The Report of the President’s Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization was received even more 
favorably than we had expected. Among the religious 
organizations which expressed prompt approval were 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. and the American Jewish Congress. Any 
doubts about the official Catholic attitude toward the 
McCarran-Walter Act should have been removed by 
the Jan. 3 release of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service. It called abolition of the 
existing national-origins quota system, “long advo- 
cated by Catholic leaders,” one of the most important 
recommendations in the Report. The’ release then said 
significantly: 

Since the 1920's, when the national-origins quota 
system first was written into a U. S. immigration 
statute, Catholic leaders have protested its re- 
strictions against certain races, creeds and nation- 
alities. Over the years, the Catholic opposition 
frequently was voiced in statements of the Bishops 
and the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

In his desperate attempt to discredit the Report, 
Senator McCarran repeated on the day of its issuance 
the charge he first made on Christmas Eve: 


It is a tragic fact that the out-and-out Reds have 
ready colleagues in this fight: the “pinks,” the , 
well-meaning but misguided “liberals” and the 
demagogs who would auction the interests of 
America for alleged minority-bloc votes. 

In which of those three categories would Senator 
McCarran place the religious groups we have cited? 
And where in the world would he put Hearst’s N. Y. 
Journal-American, which said editorially on Jan. 3: 

The evidence is strong that the McCarran Act 

does contain sections that tend inevitably to racial 


and religious discrimination and we feel that these 
sections should be rewritten and amended. 


How much longer will the Senator persist in his un- 


supported claim that “there is not one iota of racial or 
religious discrimination in the law”? 


Senator Wiley backs seaway 

When the Senate last June defeated the St. Law- 
rence Seaway bill by a close vote of 43 to 40, it seemed 
as if the United States had rejected once and for all 
any participation in that controversial project. This 
action was not tantamount, however, to stopping the 
project itself, which the Senate, as friends of the sea- 
way warned at the time, was powerless to do. The 
Canadians had already made it clear that if the United 
States refused partnership in the project, they were 
prepared to undertake it alone. Since that time Ottawa 
has gone ahead with plans for the seaway, and Ontario 
and New York State have moved in to take over power 
development. In the original plans, power develop- 
ment had been linked with the seaway. Now from 
Washington comes news that Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.., 
Wis.), newly named chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, intends to introduce a new sea- 
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way bill and is optimistic about its chances. Unlike the 
old bill, the Wiley measure proposes that the United 
States join Canada only in building the seaway, 
leaving the power project to Ontario and New York 
State. That change has the effect of reducing the cost 
to the United States from $565 million to less than 
$100 million. Senator Wiley claims that the new Con- 
gress will be more favorably disposed to the seaway 
than was its predecessor. Whether or not he is right, 
it is certainly true that the seaway has influential 
friends in the Eisenhower Cabinet. Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey is a staunch seaway 
advocate, as is Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense. Should the new President place the prestige of 
his office behind the seaway, as his predecessors going 
back to Calvin Coolidge have done, the Wiley bill has 
a fair prospect of passing. 


Associated Press pushes Bricker bill 

The AP on Dec. 27 reported results of its survey 
of the opinion of incoming Congressmen on Senator 
Bricker’s resolution regarding the treaty-making 
powers of the Executive. The poll itself and the use 
made of it by the AP strike us as a flagrant example 
of unscrupulous journalism. The incoming Congress- 
men were simply asked: “Do you believe that the 
Constitution should be amended along the lines of 
the Bricker resolution to specify that treaties may 
never take precedence over rights and guarantees in 
the Constitution?” When 138 House members and 34 
Senators replied affirmatively, AP concluded that the 
lawmakers 


went on record 8 to 1 as favoring a move by Sen. 
John W. Bricker (R., Ohio) to amend the Consti- 
tution so as to prohibit the U. S. from entering 
into binding international agreements in such 
fields as human freedoms and social and economic 
rights. 
The question asked by AP was a gross oversimpli- 
fication of the Bricker Resolution. So the conclusion 
drawn from the replies was completely unwarranted. 
Suppose we had put this question to the Congressmen: 


Do you fear that by a ruthless exercise of the 
treaty-making power President Eisenhower and a 
Senate coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats would conspire to alienate the tradi- 
tional liberties of American citizens? 
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The answer would be a unanimous negative. Yet, as 
Acting Secretary of State David K. Bruce showed in 
testimony before a Judiciary subcommittee last May, 
that is the assumption on which the Bricker resolution 
rests—“fundamental distrust of the intelligence and 
integrity of both the President and the United States 
Senate.” Our hypothetical question was based on a 
statement made by Senator Bricker in his introduction 
of the resolution last February 7. It is not a little 
incongruous that he should reintroduce his suspicion- 
laden resolution with his own party in power. 


The demon of speed 

Way back in 1924, at the First National Conference 
of Street and Highway Safety, President Coolidge 
noted that “the yearly toll of traffic accidents has 
reached an appalling total.” He spoke in catastrophic 
terms of congestion on highways, of confusion and 
conflict among regulatory authorities, of highways 
designed for a more leisurely age and now obsolete. 
With all due respect to the memory of Coolidge, we 
must observe that he hadn’t seen anything yet. Two 
years ago, 37,000 people died in traffic accidents. The 
figure for 1952 is not yet available, but will be higher 
by a thousand or more. Since the start of the Korean 
war, twice as many Americans have died on the road 
as have fallen on the battlefield. All this slaughter 
the experts attribute to four or five principal causes, 
but one of the biggest experts, Robert Moses, head 
of New York City’s parkway system, says that speed 
kills as many people as all other causes combined. In a 
slashing article in the N. Y. Times Magazine for 
January 4, he marshals enough facts to give high- 
compression addicts in Detroit and regulatory authori- 
ties throughout the country plenty to think about. The 
following table, which shows the correlation between 
speed and traffic death rates, is borrowed from the 
N. Y. Good Roads Association: 


1950 death rates 
Number of States Speed Limit per 100 million miles 
1 40 4.2 
8 45 4.5 
12 50 6.7 
a 55 8.1 
14 60 and over 7.7 
11 No fixed limit 8.2 


Over 45 miles an hour, the rate rises so sharply that, 
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except on specially-constructed roads, greater speeds 
may have to be banned. 


Tensions as viewed by clergymen 

At the 14th annual convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society held at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, at the end of December, Frank 
Fahey, sociology instructor at Nazareth College, Naz- 
areth, Mich., presented the results of a questionnaire 
he had prepared and analyzed with Dr. John J. Kane 
of the University of Notre Dame, the Society’s retiring 
president. Questions were asked of 108 Protestant 
ministers of “a large Midwestern county.” Here is the 
breakdown of 49 answers: 


Percentage 
“Yes” 


If Catholics became a majority group, 
would they strongly influence American 
society toward less democratic principles 
and practices? 91.9 
Did President Truman’s attempt to name 
an envoy to the Holy See increase Prot- 


estant-Catholic tensions? 97 
Are Catholics becoming more prominent 

and powerful in national politics? 75 
Do priests strongly influence the vote of 

the Catholic laity? 68.1 
Do Catholic schools tend to violate the 
democratic tradition? 62.5 


Are pronouncements of the Catholic hier- 

archy, even outside the realm of faith 

and morals, almost rigidly followed by 

the laity? 40 
This sampling is obviously limited. From it one can 
hardly say whether this is the opinion of any large 
proportion of Protestant ministers. Yet it does raise 
two questions. First, how far do these clergymen 
represent the thought of the Protestant laity, who, it 
seems to us, are not half so tense as their leaders about 
their Catholic neighbors? Second, have we as indi- 
vidual Catholics given ground by word or action for 
the suspicion that we are less devoted to democratic 
principles and procedures than our Protestant neigh- 
bors? 


Italy rejects our deportees 

A common procedure by which the United States 
has been dealing with foreign-born criminals when 
other methods were difficult is deportation. If the 
criminal is still a citizen of a foreign country, he is 
simply declared an “undesirable alien” and sent back 
to his homeland. If he has become an American citizen, 
it is often possible to prove his naturalization invalid, 
strip him of his papers and bid him farewell. “Lucky” 
Luciano is an example of the first case. The Justice 
Department is currently trying to get rid of Albert 
Anastasia, Thomas Luchese and others by the second 
method. On Dec. 31, however, officials of the Italian 
Foreign Ministry made it known that as far as Italy 
is concerned, their nationals who have taken out Amer- 
ican citizenship papers have become forever aliens 
to Italy and will not be readmitted if deported from 
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the United States. (The Ministry is no happier over 
gangsters who have not renounced Italian citizenship, 
but has no choice in their case.) Actually, deportation 
has little value as a sanction. A gangster who has 
amassed a fortune as gambler, bank-robber and mur- 
derer, is scarcely “punished” by being allowed to live 
in wealth and freedom in his fatherland. In fact, 
through his ties with the American underworld, he can 
become a controlling figure in the narcotics trade or 
other lucrative smuggling enterprises. More important, 
the Italian authorities naturally resent the problems 
which arise from the presence in Italy of the worst 
products of our gangland. And the Italian people feel 
deeply the implied insult by which we channel into 
their midst criminals who are a menace to decent 
citizens and too strong or too clever for the police. 
Congress should therefore try to find better means 
of dealing with such undesirables than dumping them 
in their countries of origin. 


Germany: the “peace” Stalin wants for it 
Dec. 25: Stalin states, with a straight face, that he 


is willing to meet with President-elect Eisenhower for. 


the purpose of easing tensions and consolidating the 
peace. Jan. 2: The text of a directive from the executive 
committee of the German Communist party is revealed. 
It runs, in part: 

The people of Western Germany must bring 
down the Adenauer Government and thus clear 
the road for a government of national reunifica- 
tion of Germany . . . The No. 1 duty of every 
member of the Communist party in 1953 is to 
bring about unity of action with Social Demo- 
cratic party members and functionaries, particu- 
larly in factories and trade unions. This would 
create the most important prerequisite for the 
downfall of the Adenauer Government. 

This blueprint for sabotage is important, not because 
it will actually work—the Social Democrats, though 
opposed to Adenauer, are strongly anti-Communist— 
but because it reveals once more the fundamental 
Soviet policy of taking over all of Germany. Another 
revelation of that policy and of the means being used 
to carry it out comes from the feverish activities of the 
Communists to infiltrate all levels of life in the Ruhr. 
According to a detailed report in the Dec. 29 New 
Leader, agitators newly trained in the East Zone 
schools and Communists from West Germany have so 
honeycombed the vital coal and steel industries that 
there is a definite danger the Soviets could at least 
paralyze production if not divert it, in case of war. 
In this fashion Stalin talks of “peace.” 


... and the security that eludes it 

As though Stalin’s machinations aren’t enough 
trouble, West Germany is faced with a further and 
very serious delay in the ratification of the military 
and political treaties that will integrate it with the 
West. The third reading the treaties in the Bundestag, 
delayed three times since the middle of November, will 
now apparently not be held till February, after the 


constitutionality of the treaties has been decided by 
the Federal Constitutional Court. More serious, the 
new French Premier, René Mayer, has indicated that 
he feels that the settlement of the Saar issue is a 
“prerequisite” of French ratification of the treaties. On 
Jan. 6 Mr. Eisenhower wrote to Chancellor Adenauer 
to urge him on in his efforts toward European unity 
and common defense. This may speed the passage of 
the treaties at Bonn. But something is still needed to 
hasten French ratification. Perhaps our new President 
will bring his influence to bear also on that prickly 
problem. 


Question of “purely penal law” 

This Review is not the place to discuss at length 
questions on which moral philosophers and moral 
theologians in the Church hold conflicting opinions. 
One such question—the old debate over the existence 
of “purely penal laws”—is being revived. We wish 
merely to take note of it, because the moral obligation 
of civil laws is an extremely practical matter. What 
is a “purely penal law”? It is a law which does not 
morally oblige a person to perform or avoid a certain 
kind of action, but merely to accept the legal punish- 
ment meted out to offenders if they are caught and 
convicted. Anyone who has studied ethics or juris- 
prudence in a Catholic college has presumably learned 
about this type of law. Last March 1 we published 
a review of The Nature of Law by Thomas E. Davitt, 
S.J. (Herder. $4), a learned treatise in which the 
author takes issue with those who uphold the theory. 
In the American Ecclesiastical Review for December, 
Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., of Seattle College joins 
the critics. As a correspondent wrote us last spring 
(Am. 4/5), this theory does not make for civic order. 
We very much doubt its validity, because all true 
law, being designed to promote the common good, 
simply specifies the general obligation we all have to 
cooperate to that end. So if purely penal law is ever 
embalmed, we'll applaud. 


Chair of Unity Octave 

For the forty-fifth consecutive year, the eight days 
of prayer whose intention is the reunion of Christen- 
dom and the winning of. non-Christians to Christian 
unity “according to the mind of Christ” will be 
observed. The octave runs from Jan. 18 (the Feast of 
St. Peter's Chair in Rome) to Jan. 25 (the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul). The observance was begun in 
1908 by Rev. Paul James Francis Watson at Graymoor, 
N. Y. Father Paul was then an Anglican, but two 
years later he and his entire community were received 
into the Church and became known as the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. The Chair of Unity movement 
was approved by the Holy See and has since grown 
marvelously in significance. Its observance this year 
will be signalized by two important developments. In 
his encyclical letter, Orientales Ecclesias (discussed 
more fully on p. 416 of this issue), the Holy Father 
calls special attention to the Octave as a means of 
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building an arsenal of spiritual strength for the perse- 
cuted churches behind the Iron Curtain. Even more 
arresting is the fact that the Commission on Faith 
and Order of the World Council of Churches, which 
represents some 170 denominations, has this year 
“joined with Christians of many confessions in prayer 
for the unity of the Church of Christ according to His 
will.” For the 1953 observance of the Octave, Rev. Paul 
Couturier of the Institution des Chartreux at Lyons, 
France, has written a brochure in which he calls for 
prayers for the World Council of Churches as “mani- 
festly a great work of the Holy Spirit,” because “when 
the prayer for unity becomes general in all Christian 
confessions, we shall be at the gates of unity.” Cath- 
olics throughout the world should be this year more 
instant than ever in prayer for the religious unity of 
the world according to the mind of Christ. 


Salute to the Eastern Churches 

Praise and encouragement for a desperately afflicted 
portion of the Lord’s Vineyard went out from the 
Vatican on Dec. 30 with the publication of an en- 
cyclical letter to the Eastern Churches. The majority 
of the Christians of the Oriental rites in union with 
the Roman See live today behind the Iron Curtain, 
where the hand of the persecutor has fallen heavily 
upon them. The latest encyclical, Orientales Ecclesias, 
was meant to demonstrate the continued compassion 
and solicitude of the Holy Father for them in their 
martyrdom. Singled out for special mention were the 
Ukrainians, who form the largest single rite, with 
almost five million communicants. The Ukrainian 
bishops, the Holy Father recalled, were “among the 
first in the defense of their religion to endure hardship, 
affliction and outrage.” (In April, 1945, the Soviets 
seized most of the Catholic bishops, brought them to 
the venerable city of Kiev for trial, and sentenced them 
to forced labor. Two of the bishops died in prison as 
true martyrs of the faith.) Alluding also to the recent 
trials of the Latin-rite Bishop Most Rev. Eugene 
Bossilkov, C.P., and three of his priests in Bulgaria, 
the Pope hailed their heroism. “These victims,” he 
said, “in reality, have been condemned as enemies of 
the state not only because of having professed, but 
also for having striven openly and strenuously to 
defend, the Catholic religion.” The Holy Father also 
praised the Rumanian Catholics, who number a million 
and a half, for their tenacity in holding to the faith 
in spite of the pressures put upon them. The Pope’s 
words should serve to underline for the Christians of 
the free world the disastrous condition of the Church 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Pope’s call to India’s Catholics 

“The Church belongs to the East as well as the 
West. She is bounden to no particulay culture. She 
is at home with all who respect the commands of God.” 
With these words, spoken Dec. 31, Pius XII sought 
to reassure India’s Catholics and, through them, the 
Indian peoples and their Government, that the Church 
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does not constitute a foreign element nor seek to 
impose alien cultural patterns in India. The occasion 
for the statement was the Eucharistic Congress held 
at Ernakulam, on the Malabar coast, to celebrate the 
19th centenary of the arrival of the Apostle Thomas 
and the fourth centenary of the death of St. Francis 
Xavier. St. Thomas is believed to have landed near 
Ernakulam in 52 A.D. He was martyred at Mylapore, 
near Madras, sixteen years later. His converts, the 
“Thomas Christians,” as they are proud to call them- 
selves, remain today a flourishing Christian com- 
munity. In his address, transmitted by Radio Vatican, 
to the several hundred thousand participants in the 
congress gathered from all India, the Holy Father 
warned of the great challenges that the country must 
face in this new era of its history. He called them to 
remain united among themselves in spite of the many 
differences in race, rite and customs. “You all profess 
the same faith, you are all brothers and sisters in 
Jesus Christ, all children of the same Mother, His 
Church,” he reminded them. Once having achieved 
this phalanx of unity, they could become a formidable 
obstacle to the destructive elements of godlessness. 
Among the bishops present was Cardinal-designate 
Archbishop Valerian Gracias of Bombay, the first 
native Indian called to the Sacred College. 


CBC book distribution in four years 
The Catholic Book Club was twenty-one years old 
when the America Press took over its operation in 
1948. Records for the earlier years are scanty, but for 
the past four years the Club has a complete breakdown 
of the numbers of individual copies distributed of each 
title selected monthly. As an opening gun in the cele- 
bration of the Club’s twenty-fifth anniversary, a report 
on the coverage may be in place. Since November 
1948 the Club has. distributed just short of 100,000 
books (exact number 97,590). As the Club Newsletter 
for February will remark, this respectable total 
means first of all that this number of good books 
has been put into the hands of many people 
who might otherwise not have heard of them or 
had the opportunity to read them. 

But that’s not all. If we may estimate, as most 
publishers do, that any one copy of a particular 
title is read by four or five people, then the CBC 
has served within four years a reading public of 
some 500,000. This figure, we believe, is even a 
little low, as a good number of CBC selections go 
where they are read by members of religious 
communities, patrons of libraries and so on. 


Some noteworthy titles chosen during the four years, 
to single out but a handful, have been: Stern’s Pillar 
of Fire, Gerard’s Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, 
Graham’s Catholicism and the World Today, Buliard’s 
Inuk, Brodrick’s St. Francis Xavier. The CBC is laying 
its schemes now for a considerable membership in- 
crease in its twenty-fifth year, so that its services, 
which have proved helpful to hundreds of thousands 
of readers, may begin to operate happily for many 
thousand more. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 











As Congress was organizing itself and Inauguration 
Day approached, the prevailing emotion concerning 
the new Administration was undoubtedly one of curi- 
osity. This went for both officialdom and the press. 
This curiosity mainly centered about the question of 
how skilful the Eisenhower team is in politics. 

[ mean politics in its highest, not its partisan, 
sense. In this highest sense, politics is both the science 
and the art of government. As a science, it instructs 
us in the nature and operation of our own special 
American governmental process. As an art, it is the 
ability to understand and deal with the people who 
are immediately involved in that process. 

One item that stimulates curiosity is that during 
the campaign Mr. Eisenhower frequently promised 
that he would do this or do that, when the matters in 
hand were for the Congress to do, not for the Execu- 
tive. (Mr. Stevenson made the same slip, though not 
so often and much more cautiously. ) 

A second source of speculation is the composition 
of the higher ranks already named to the Eisenhower 
team: they are mostly business men and military. They 
will find that politics (in the higher sense) is very 
much different from the chains of command either in 
industry or the army. The art of politics consists in 
persuasion, not in giving orders—or else. 

Third item: the high command in Congress is ex- 
clusively made up of men in both Houses who opposed 
Eisenhower before Chicago, or were at least silent. 
They have been around a long while. They are all, or 
almost all, thoroughly honest and sincere in their 
devotion to the general welfare of the nation. They 
are tough and courageous. In several of those six 
separate interviews which Mr. Truman gave to favored 
newsmen, he issued the kindly warning that since the 
early days the committees of Congress have always felt 
that they could do the executive job better than the 
departments, and have always tried to do just that. 
Add to this the special fact that for twenty or more 
years the Republican group in Congress have always 
considered themselves to be the Republican party, and 
you have a pretty picture. 

The big asset Eisenhower has is himself. He is much 
more than the great conciliator the press makes him 
out to be. The neat way he polished off MacArthur on 
Korea, with no apparent hard feelings, is appreciated 
hereabouts. He can manipulate as well as conciliate. 
Secondly, he has on his team at least three men who 
know from the inside the executive-legislative process: 
ex-Governors Douglas McKay and Sherman Adams, 
two of the best, and Herbert Brownell, Gov. Dewey’s 
mentor. Finally, he has something Truman never had, 
the support of the Southern Democrats, on affairs here 
and abroad. WILFRID Parsons 


Designed to help parents to give sex instruction to 
children at varying age levels, Parents, Children and 
the Facts of Life, by Rev. Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R., 
has been published by St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 
Paterson 3, N. J. (256p. $3). The book was written at 
the request of the parent-educator committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and has the Con- 
fraternity’s approval. 

B On Dec. 31 Hungary withdrew from the UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco). The Hungarian Government asserted that 
Unesco had become an instrument for the United 
States’ warlike policy, alleging as proof the admission 
to Unesco of Spain, the Republic of Korea, Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. Since Poland withdrew some 
time ago, the only Iron Curtain country that now 
remains in Unesco is Czechoslovakia. 

> International peace will be the theme of a number 
of Catholic gatherings in Europe this summer. At Pau, 
France, July 18-25, the Semaines Sociales (16 rue du 
Plat, Lyon II, France) will discuss “War and Peace.” 
The International Congress of Pax Christi (30 rue 
Barbet-de-Jouy, Paris VII) will meet at Altenberg, 
near Cologne, Germany, Aug. 2-7. The Pax Christi 
Pilgrimage, for youth between 18 and 30, will take 
place in Germany July 26-Aug. 4, ending at Altenberg. 
It is expected that American Catholics will take part 
in all three events. _ 

pw In Chicago Jan. 2, at the 11th annual meeting of 
the Catholic Economic Association, whose theme was 
“International Economic Relations and Catholic Prin- 
ciples,” Rev. Raymond J. Miller, C.SS.R., president 
of the association, said that the great modern Popes 
had “spoken out on all the important economic prob- 
lems, especially the international problem, of the day.” 
Schemes like the Marshall Plan, he added, if kept free 
from materialism, “are in keeping with the general 
principles laid down by the Pope.” 

Bp A limited number of reprints of Msgr. John 
O’Grady’s “Number 1 problem: immigration” (Am. 
1/10) is available without charge, in lots of up to 50, 
from America Press, 70 East 45th St., N. Y. 17. Whom 
We Shall Welcome, Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization, can be 
obtained from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (319p., $0.75), 
as well as the Hearings (2,089p. $4.50). The G.P.O. 
requires prepayment, and accepts checks. 

p> In Fresno, Calif., on Jan. 3 died Most Rev. Philip 
G. Scher, 72, Bishop of Monterey-Fresno. He had been 
incapacitated by illness for six years, and the diocese 
was administered by Most Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, 
C.SS.R., Coadjutor with right of succession, who now 
becomes Bishop of the diocese. C. K. 
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Pressing jobs of the 83rd 


It is, alas, an old habit of Congress to fall way behind 
in its work, cram during the last weeks of a session 
and then, just in the nick of time, pass a flood of bills 
that are urgently needed to keep the Government oper- 
ating. A special set of circumstances makes it prac- 
tically certain that this pattern of procrastination is 
about to be shattered. 

In the first place, the 83rd Congress will have lost 
nearly three weeks waiting for Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to be inaugurated. Though in the meantime President 
Truman will have delivered the usual State of the 
Union message, announced the budget for the fiscal 
year beginning next July and sent along the annual 
economic review, Congress will postpone all action on 
legislation until the new President has had a chance 
to make his views known. Then a number of im- 
portant laws are scheduled to expire automatically 
by July 1 unless Congress otherwise decrees. This 
combination of time lost and urgency of legislating 
calls for an extraordinary amount of early-session 
activity on Capitol Hill. 

One of the first decisions Congress has to make 
concerns wage, price and rent controls, which are all 
scheduled to expire April 30. Early enthusiasm for 
letting them die has been tempered recently by the 
fear that inflationary forces may again go on a ram- 
page and shoot the cost of living upward. Though 
the whole idea of controls is distasteful to the con- 
servative 83rd Congress, it will probably vote to keep 
them, at least on a standby basis. It may also decide 
to continue rent curbs in critical defense areas. 

On legislation empowering the President to allocate 
scarce materials, Congress can act somewhat more 
leisurely. The present law does not die until June 30. 
It will have to be continued in some form or other. 

The budget also will demand fairly prompt atten- 
tion, because until Congress has some idea of what 
the Government plans to spend during the next fiscal 
year, it cannot very well act on taxes. And action on 
taxes cannot be long postponed. The excess profits 
tax, which produces $2.5 billion, expires June 30. 
Although the desire is strong to get rid of a tax which 
business finds peculiarly obnoxious, there is equally 
strong sentiment for a balanced budget. 

Furthermore, the legislators are well aware of the 
danger of cutting taxes on business without at the 
same time reducing taxes on individuals. To raise 
money for the Korean war and the rearmament pro- 
gram, personal income taxes were boosted. 11 per cent 
in 1951. These taxes, which bring in nearly $3 billion 
on an annual basis, expire December 31. It’s a foregone 
conclusion that many Congressmen will refuse to kill 
the excess profits tax unless personal income taxes are 
cut at the same time. This could mean a loss to the 
Treasury of $5.5 billion. It therefore looks as if Con- 
gress will have to decide very early in the game which 
is going to get priority—a balanced budget or tax 
relief. 
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Another issue that will keep Congress busy right 
from the start is Government reorganization. The law 
under which the Hoover Commission operated expires 
March 31. Before that time the White House is sure 
to ask for some kind of substitute legislation. For 
several weeks now, the President-elect has had a com- 
mittee hard at work on a new reorganization program. 
Its recommendations may show up in the inaugural 
address. 

Before midyear, Congress must make up its mind, 
too, on a question of great interest to farmers. For the 
past five years, the United States has been party to 
an international wheat agreement which gave our 
growers a guaranteed foreign market. That agreement 
ends June 30 and the farm bloc wants it renewed. 

About two weeks before the deadline on the wheat 
agreement, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
originally sponsored by Cordell Hull, will be up for 
renewal. This may set off a fight between the isola- 
tionist and internationalist wings of the GOP and leave 
the delighted Democrats holding the balance of power. 
There should be little controversy, however, over 
licensing of exports, the authority for which also 
expires at midyear. 

After a recent meeting with Mr. Eisenhower, Senator 
Taft predicted an era of smooth operations between 
Congress and the White House. We hope the Senator 
is a good prophet because, as is clear from the above, 
the jobs demanding immediate attention are both 
numerous and important. In such circumstances pro- 
crastination is a luxury the country cannot afford. 


Civil defense in the H-bomb era 


Scarcely mentioned among the headaches that will 
confront Mr. Eisenhower when he takes office is the 
civil-defense muddle. 

Federal Civil Defense Administrator Millard Cald- 
well, who accepted his job reluctantly in the first place, 
resigned officially two months ago. He had taken little 
interest in his work, however, after Congress shriveled 
his requested appropriation of $611 million to $43 
million. That evidence of congressional unconcern 
has had its effects all down the line, through State, 
county and municipal civil-defense organizations down 
to the individual citizen, the backbone of any civil- 
defense system. It has contributed largely to the apathy 
criticized by Associated Universities, Inc., in its 1,000- 
page report on civil defense issued on Jan. 3. 

The group of nine Eastern universities, which oper- 
ates the Brookhaven (L. I.) National Atomic Labora- 
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tory, devoted 18 months to its study at the request of 
the FCDA, the National Security Resources Board and 
the Department of Defense. The report asserts that 
the apathetic attitude of the public is highly danger- 
ous, and must be overcome. There is a world of mean- 
ing in its observation that such apathy 
... is typical of those individuals, institutions and 
nations that have perished in the past because of 
inability or unwillingness to adjust to major 
environmental change. 
The major reason for public apathy seems to be, 
according to the report, the failure of the civil-defense 
public-information program. 

The populace has never been given authori- 
tative information concerning the nature of the 
threat, largely because of the security classifica- 
tion of the data. The exhortations of civil-defense 
personnel over the past two years have become 
meaningless as a motivating influence. The people 
have been told there is an urgent need for a 
civil-defense organization ready for immediate 
operations while at the same time they see few 
civil-defense actions at the Federal level, and 
military armament delayed and drawn out. 


Ironically, two-thirds of the AU report was “classi- 
fied” for security reasons and withheld from the public. 
The sections on “The Destructive Threat of Atomic 
Weapons” and “Civil Defense Aspects of Biological, 
Chemical and Radiological Warfare” were withheld. 
As long as the average citizen has only the vaguest 
notion of what those methods of mass destruction 
mean to him, but suspects that there is no defense 
against them anyway, he is going to wonder whether 
it is worth the effort to join any civil-defense system. 

Most ironical of all is the failure of the report itself 
to take into account the greatest “environmental 
change” of all, the advent of the hydrogen bomb. Its 
conclusions that the nation is unprepared for sudden 
attack are based on studies of the potential effects 
of “primitive” A-bombs and the newer ones eight times 
as powerful. No mention is made of the effect of one 
hydrogen bomb. To that considerable extent, the 
exhaustive and otherwise admirable report is already 
definitely dated. 

In his State of the Union message to the Congress 
on January 7, President Truman officially confirmed 
the widespread belief that the devastating explosion 
at Eniwetok atoll last November was that of a veri- 
table hydrogen bomb, and warned that “the war of the 
future would be one in which man could extinguish 
millions of lives at one blow, demolish the great cities 
of the world. . . .” Two days earlier the Alsops had as- 
serted in their syndicated column that the Eniwetok 
H-bomb was between 150 and 250 times more power- 
ful than the A-bomb that demolished Hiroshima. 

The gamma rays from this H-bomb, they said, would 
kill unprotected organisms over an area of ten square 
miles. It would severely blast an area of 140 square 
miles, causing total ruin. Its fireball would ignite all 
combustible material or burn to death all unprotected 
persons within an area of 300 square miles. It would 


cause one or more firestorms, which destroy the 
oxygen in the air, “thus in effect strangling living 
organisms.” It would, finally, contribute in a small but 
quite measurable way to making the earth’s envelope 
of air noxious to the higher forms of life. 

We should be thinking, said the Alsops, about the 
day when the Kremlin will have an H-bomb of its own. 
The Eniwetok explosion “radically changed the whole 
world we live in, and the personal situations of every- 
one of us.” It is therefore “ludicrous—it is downright 
shocking—that the facts about the H-bomb are being 
concealed from the American people.” 

Can we cope with the environmental change that 
now confronts us—when one H-bomb can wipe out a 
city the size of New York? Our new leadership should 
face that question fearlessly and soon, before present 
apathy degenerates into despair. 


The death sentence stands 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, convicted in March, 1951 
of betraying atom-bomb secrets to the USSR between 
1944 and 1950, lost their latest court battle to avoid 
execution when on January 2 Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man of the U. S. District Court in New York refused 
to commute the death sentence he had passed on them 
on April 5, 1951. (The 1917 law under which they 
were convicted punishes their offense with either death 
or thirty years’ imprisonment.) After a long legal fight 
to have their conviction set aside, including two vain 
appeals to the U. S. Supreme Court, the Rosenbergs 
returned to Judge Kaufman to beg for judicial 
clemency. The Judge refused their request, but on 
January 5 granted a stay of execution to allow time 
for an appeal to the President for Executive clemency. 
Judge Kaufman based his decision, first of all, on 
the nature of the crime. What the Rosenbergs had 
done, he said, 
was worse than murder. The distinction is based 
on reason. The murderer kills only his victim, 
while the traitor violates all the members of his 
society, all the members of the group to which he 
owes allegiance. 


Nor did it avail the guilty pair to plead that the 

espionage was begun at a time when Russia was our 

military ally. It had continued, said the Judge, 
and intensified in the a years when it was 
apparent that Russia had become hostile to the 
United States. Furthermore, no one was more 
aware than the defendants of the true nature of 
the “ally” which would take these furtive steps to 
set up an extensive espionage network in our 
country to steal our most vital secrets. 


It was not necessary, Judge Kaufman noted, to prove 
that the information transmitted to the Soviets by 
the Rosenbergs was used, or was meant to be used, to 
the detriment of the United States. The statute under 
which the pair were convicted punishes the unlawful 
communication to a foreign Power of information 
relating to the national defense “with intent or reason 
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to believe that it is to be used to the injury of the 
United States or the advantage of a foreign nation.” 
The U. S. Supreme Court held in Gorin v. United 
States (1940) that the “advantage of a foreign Power” 
did not necessarily mean advantage as against the 
United States, for that would imply an injury to the 
United States, and the phrase would be mere tau- 
tology. 

There was nothing in the defendants’ conduct, the 
Judge stated, to persuade him to mercy. They were 
not minor figures; they were “the prime movers in 
this conspiracy.” It was they who drew into it David 
Greenglass, a sergeant at Los Alamos who provided 
them with atomic data. Unlike him, they did not after 
arrest choose to cooperate with the U. S. Government 
but, in their “deep-seated emotion and allegiance to 
Soviet Russia,” maintained a stubborn silence. 

Judge Kaufman referred to the numerous letters he 
had received urging clemency toward the Rosenbergs. 
For the most part, he said, the writers were ignorant 
of the facts of the case or misinformed about them. 
Without having seen or heard the witnesses on the 
stand—“a basic essential to judging credibility’—they 
assumed “the role of a super-jury, sitting in absentia.” 
Among the letter-writers were Dr. Harold C. Urey of 
the University of Chicago and Dr. Harlow Shapley of 
Harvard Observatory. 

When the lives of two human beings hang upon a 
judge's decision, it is, as Judge Kaufman said, “simple 
and less trying” to decide in favor of clemency. But 
the court, he added, 

has had a solemn trust placed in its hands by 

the people of this land, and I am convinced that 

any change of these sentences by this Court, in 
the light of the evidence adduced in this case, 
would be a violation of that trust. 
There comes a time when a great-hearted democracy, 
after according every legal recourse, must, in self- 
defense, punish traitors. The Rosenbergs have wilfully 
brought this awesome power into action in their case. 


Arab-Israeli tensions 


On December 31 Israel’s Foreign Ministry indirectly 
attempted to place responsibility for Arab-Israeli 
tensions squarely on Britain and the United States. 
Either Egypt, in Israeli eyes the Middle East’s most 
notorious culprit, must temper her antagonism (stated 
an Israeli spokesman ), or the Western allies must stop 
sending her military supplies. Unfortunately, however, 
pressure from the West is not going to change the 
attitude of the Arab world toward Israel. 

What Israel fears is that, as the Arab nations, with 
Western aid, grow in military power, they may be 
tempted to spoil for “round two” of the Palestine War. 
Her fears are not far-fetched. AMERICA suggested this 
possibility two and a half years ago when it published 
an article on Arab intentions by Leonard J. Schweitzer 
(6/17/50). 

In an effort to weigh the likelihood of another war 
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between Arabs and Jews, Mr. Schweitzer canvassed 
the Ministers and other diplomats representing both 
Israel and the Arab nations in Washington. None 
would state that renewed war was on the immediate 
agenda of their countries. Yet all, except the repre- 
sentatives of Israel, agreed that the tensions between 
Arab and Jew were irreconcilable. Mr. Schweitzer 
concluded: 

Nowhere among [the Arab diplomats] could 
the writer find a single ray of hope to indicate 
that it was possible to reconcile the Arabs with 
Israel. If peace continues in the Middle East it 
can only be because the Arabs consider their 
strength insufficient to write “finis” to the dispute. 

If Mr. Schweitzer sought the opinions of the same 
Israeli diplomats today, they would probably be 
inclined to agree with his estimate. They would cer- 
tainly view the situation far less complacently than 
they did in 1950. 

Curiously enough, it is the Western effort to build 
up a stable, militarily secure and therefore peaceful 
Middle East that has Israel on edge. Britain is already 
supplying jet planes to Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and 
Iraq. The United States is contemplating arms de- 
liveries to Egypt. Under the terms of the Mutual 
Security Act the President can authorize aid not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the $400 million appropriation 
for Greece, Turkey and Iran under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 to any country of the Near East 
area. 

Israel, however, finds our intentions “highly para- 
doxical.” As the Israeli spokesman pointed out: 

The Arab states refuse to make peace with 
Israel or to shoulder responsibilities for regional 
defense. These being the two cardinal features of 
their attitude, the arms they receive are obviously 
intended by them for use against Israel and not 
for the defense of the region. 

As Israel surveys the situation, our attempts at building 
up the Middle East militarily pose a threat not only 
to Israel’s security but “to peace under the terms of 
the United Nations Charter.” 

On the day following this blast against the United 
States and Great Britain, the Israeli Government publi- 
cized figures to substantiate its claims that the Arabs 
were continuing hostilities by all means short of actual 
engagement of armies—not only by diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and propagandistic pressure, but also by guerilla 
warfare. It was claimed that from December 1, 1951 
to November 30, 1952, 69 Israelis were killed, 77 
wounded and 36 kidnapped, while 394 Arabs were 
killed and 227 wounded during raids into Israeli 
territory. 

If Israel were honest with herself, however, she 
would place the blame for the “paradoxical” situation 
where it belongs—directly on her own doorstep. Since 
her brazen defiance of the UN resolutions on Palestine 
five years ago, Arab antagonism for Israel has been a 
permanent reality of Middle East politics. Scrapping 
U. S. plans for defense of the area will not remove it. 
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U. S. Communists 
in the UN 


Robert C. Hartnett 








Tue UNEARTHING of as many as 38 American 
citizens, past or present employes of the United 
Nations Secretariat, who are reasonably regarded as 
“Communists or under Communist discipline” has 
given rise to an extremely serious issue in American 
public life. The most obvious effect of these disclosures 
is to increase distrust of the United Nations by the 
American people. Almost equally important is the 
question of why our State Department did not take 
effective action to prevent the UN Secretariat from 
being infiltrated by disloyal Americans. 

The facts in this situation, as they have transpired 
over the past three months, are very complicated. 
Perhaps an attempt to summarize them will help our 
readers to reach well-balanced conclusions of their 
own. 

Before plunging into the complexities of recent 
weeks, it may help if we recall that the first concern 
about the use of the presence of the UN in our midst 
for subversive purposes involved non-Americans. In 
July, 1948, Robert C. Alexander, Assistant Chief of 
the State Department’s Visa Division, testified before 
a Senate Judiciary subcommittee that there were at 
least “several hundred” aliens in the United States 
for UN or similar purposes whose presence was “un- 
desirable” from the standpoint of the best interests 
of this country. Secretary of State Marshall thereupon 
appointed a special three-member committee to 
examine this charge. One of the members was James 
H. Rowe Jr., a former Assistant Attorney General and 
a member of the Hoover Commission. 

This committee reported that Mr. Alexander had 
not substantiated his charges. In fact, Mr. Alexander 
greatly amended his testimony. What he meant was 
that aliens from Communist countries were “poten- 
tial” threats to our security. The committee pointed 
out that Section 6 of the Joint Resolution ratifying the 
Headquarters Agreement reserved to the United 
States the right to safeguard its own security. Aliens 
who abused their privileges by engaging in subversive 
activities against the United States could be deported. 
If Valentin A. Gubitchev, Soviet official and UN en- 
gineer who was associated with Judith Coplon in her 
conspiracy and attempted espionage case, had not 
agreed to leave our shores, for example, we could have 
expelled him after proving that he had abused his 
privileges as an employe of the UN. Although charges 
of subversion by aliens in the UN caused quite a stir 
on several occasions, in only very few cases was the 
evidence solid enough for us to take action. 

As for American citizens employed by the UN, this 


Since October, in piecemeal fashion, the press has 
been unfolding disclosures of U. S. citizens of doubt- 
ful loyalty employed by the UN Secretariat, and 
official reactions to them. America’s Editor-in-Chief 
here tries to put the story together to enable our 
readers to see both “the woods” and “the trees” in 
this entirely new, complex and explosive case of 
Communist infiltration. 


Review over four years ago called attention to the 
danger of allowing Americans of doubtful loyalty 
to travel abroad as UN personnel in virtue of the 
so-called “laisser passer” the UN could provide in place 
of an American passport. We took occasion to raise 
questions on this score when the UN Secretariat 
furnished Ursula Wasserman, minor UN information 
officer, with travel papers after the Passport Division 
of the U. S. Department of State had, for reasons not 
divulged, refused to grant her a passport (Am. 
9/11/48, p. 497). She was dismissed in 1950. 

In August, 1949, Sen. Pat McCarran charged that 
the UN Secretariat was sheltering employes who had 
been “disqualified from holding public office in the 
United States as a result of the loyalty investigations.” 
He cited Norman Corwin of the Radio Division of the 
UN, who denied the charges. A month earlier the 
House Un-American Activities Committee charged 
that Mrs. Mary Jane Keeney of the document control 
section of the secretariat had acted as a courier for 
the Communist party while employed by the Federal 
Government. At that time she denied under oath that 
she was a Communist. (Two months ago it was 
announced that Mrs. Keeney would go on trial Janu- 
ary 26 for contempt of Congress.) So whoever was 
to blame for letting American citizens of doubtful 
loyalty employed in the UN go undisturbed, the 
question of their presence was publicly discussed three 
and a half years ago. It seems very strange that the 
action which has at long last been undertaken was 
not begun long ago. 


UN AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


According to information which has recently come 
out, when UN Secretary. General Trygve Lie assumed 
his post in 1946 he asked U. S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes to recommend American personnel 
for employment by the secretariat. Mr. Byrnes took 
the position that the department should make no such 
recommendations. In testifying before the Chelf sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee on 
December 31, Secretary of State Acheson, who was 
Under Secretary of State in 1946, was asked about a 
meeting of State Department officials (including Alger 
Hiss) at which this question was-supposed to have 
been discussed. Mr. Acheson said he had no recollec- 
tion of such a meeting. Since Hiss was then Direc- 
tor of the Office of Special Political Affairs, in charge 
of liaison with the UN, some people promptly assumed 
that the department’s “hands-off” policy had been 
adopted at his suggestion. On January 1, however, 
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Governor Byrnes issued a statement to the effect that 
“under the UN Charter, and regulations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Secretary General had the exclusive 
and full authority to hire and fire UN employes, and 
was not obligated to follow our recommendations.” 
For this reason, he said, he did not want to make 
recommendations, nor did he want subordinate 
officials in the department to make them without 
his knowledge. Secretary Byrnes therefore directed 
that no such recommendations should be filed by 
any official of the State Department. As for Alger Hiss, 
observed Mr. Byrnes, “I certainly did not discuss it 
with him.” 

Mr. Byrnes left the State Department on January 
20, 1947, being succeeded by Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall. Secretary Marshall, in turn, was 
succeeded by Dean Acheson in 1949. Mr. J ' 
Acheson had been Under Secretary from 
August, 1945 to July, 1947. \/ 

When the Senate Internal Security ( Mc- | 
Carran ) subcommittee, on January 1, 1953, 
made public the list of 38 past and present \ 
American employes of the UN regarded 
as real loyalty risks, it divided them into 
the 27 who had been dismissed and the 11 
who were still employed by the UN. Of the latter, all 
but one had been hired in 1946. Of the former, nine 
had been hired in 1946, seven in 1947 and the rest in 
1948-50. 


Tue “HicHty CONFIDENTIAL ARRANGEMENT 


Let us round out the State Department’s role in 
this situation. 

When the McCarran subcommittee last October 
discovered the extent to which U. S. Communists 
seemed plainly to have roosted in the UN Secretariat, 
it was immediately assumed that the State Department 
had been responsible. Sen. Alexander Wiley of our 
UN delegation, and now chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, blasted the department 
for its “unbelievable naiveté, laxity and tardiness, to 
say the least . . .” A State Department official replied 
that such language was “incomprehensible, except as 
a pre-election statement.” In any case, the precise role 
of the State Department had not yet been set forth 
by its representatives. The information about Mr. 
Byrnes’ 1946 decision to make no recommendations, 
for example, came out only six weeks later. 

On December 10, when 18 American citizens had 
been dismissed from the UN Secretariat and it became 
known that 14 more suspects were still in UN employ, 
three high officials of the State Department testified 
before the McCarran subcommittee. John D. Hicker- 
son, Assistant Secretary for UN Affairs, provided the 
following information: 

1. The State Department had no evidence of actual 
espionage in the secretariat involving American citi- 
zens. 

2. Secretary General Lie had kept on his staff non- 
Communist and anti-Communist nationals of states 
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which had become Communist, despite the objections 
of the Communist regimes. 

3. When Mr. Hickerson assumed his post in August, 
1949, he found that “the department was concerned 
over the situation which investigative reports were 
disclosing.” He therefore discussed with one of Mr. 
Lie’s principal assistants ways and means of ridding 
the latter’s staff of American citizens of doubtful 
loyalty. They worked out a “highly confidential 
arrangement” whereby the State Department would 
identify for Mr. Lie “U. S. nationals employed by the 
United Nations or contemplated for employment who 
would appear to be members of the Communist party 
or under Communist discipline.” 

Why did this agreement have to be so “highly con- 

fidential”? Mr. Hickerson’s explanation 
® was that “up to very recently” the Secre- 
\) tary General “has not believed that he 
\) could discharge United States nationals 
Mi on the grounds of their being disloyal to 
by the United States.” For one thing, many 
y had “satisfactory efficiency ratings” as 
ii UN employes. Moreover, if dismissed, 
they could have recourse to the UN 
Appeals Board and especially to its Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal, the latter having “power to 
demand a reversal of the Secretary General's actions 
or damages in lieu thereof.” In one case, it later 
transpired, Mr. Lie had to pay such damages because 
he was unable to substantiate the alleged grounds on 
which he had dismissed a staff employe. 

This brings us to the question of the kind of informa- 
tion the State Department put in Mr. Lie’s hands 
through their “confidential arrangement.” In the first 
place, Secretary Acheson claimed that the department 
had no means of engaging in “field investigations” of 
the 2,000 Americans employed or applying to be 
employed by the secretariat. Its files, however, in- 
cluded data gathered by the FBI, so this would not 
seem to have been much of a handicap. Mr. Hicker- 
son made much of the fact that under Federal “security 
practices” the department could not “communicate” 
to Mr. Lie the data it did have on suspected individ- 
uals. As a result, all the department seems to have 
given Mr. Lie was an oral notation of “adverse com- 
ment,” or “no comment,” or something equally jejune. 

On December 23 Mr. Lie sent Ambassador Warren 
R. Austin (then permanent U. S. representative to the 
UN) a statement drawn up by his Assistant Secretary 
General, Byron Price, detailing the delays he had 
encountered when he asked the State Department for 
data on individual American citizens, and the scanti- 
ness of the information he ultimately received. One 
thing that seems certain in this whole question is that 
the State Department felt no great sense of urgency 
about clearing American subversives out of the UN 
Secretariat. Mr. Acheson specifically testified that he 
did not consider them a “security risk.” One can 
sympathize with an overburdened Secretary of State— 
as did Rep. Frank L. Chelf when he questioned him. 
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The fact remains, as David Lawrence observed in 
his column for Dec. 31, that Mr. Acheson displayed a 
serious lack of imagination in failing to see the harm 
the UN would suffer in the eyes of the American 
public from what certainly looks like the lassitude of 
his department. The Secretary does not seem to have 
had the seriousness of the situation called to his atten- 
tion, even though Mr. Hickerson was aware of it in 
1949. True, the whole world has been on his shoulders. 
But the department he heads failed to deliver the 
goods and he must take the blame. Let it be said in 
his favor that he is prepared, as he said, to take it. 


TrycvE Lir’s ACTION 


Until mid-October, the UN’s Secretary General was 
not, it seems, in possession of substantial evidence 
that many U. S. employes on his staff were in fact 
subversives. Moreover, he was in doubt whether or 
not he could dismiss them even if he had such evi- 
dence. Both difficulties were soon to be removed. 

The Senate Internal Security subcommittee sub- 
poenaed the suspects and asked them directly whether 
or not they had ever been, or were at the time, mem- 
bers of the Communist party. On October 18 and 14 
as many as 1] refused to answer, invoking the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment. By October 23, Mr. 
Lie had dismissed one employe, suspended another 
and put ten on “compulsory leave,” a category he 
had improvised for the occasion. The New York Times 
reported the next day that 45 Americans suspected 
of being disloyal might in the end be dropped. 

To solve the problem of his authority, Mr. Lie 
announced on November 8 that he had appointed a 
distinguished panel of three jurists to advise him: a 
former U. §. Attorney General under Herbert Hoover, 
a Professor of Law of the Catholic University of Lou- 
vain and an eminent English lawyer. On November 
30 the jurists reported that, since the United States 
was the UN’s “host” country, the refusal of American 
citizens employed by the UN to answer questions 
about their past or present membership in the Com- 
munist party constituted sufficient grounds for dis- 
missal. Mr. Lie had meanwhile ousted three more 
recalcitrants. 

Proceeding on the basis of the jurists’ report, the 
Secretary General told nine witnesses to answer his 
inquiry about their Communist affiliation or be 
dropped. On December 6 he dropped them. Against 
the advice of his own staff committee, he notified all 
UN delegations and employes that he would hence- 
forth be guided by the policy the jurists recommended. 

A Federal grand jury in New York had also sub- 
poenaed suspected American employes of the UN. 
Mr. Lie asked for the minutes of its closed hearings, 
but did not get them. It transpired that the UN had 
dismissed 18 suspected of subversive affiliation, 
though there were still 14 on the secretariat against 
whom the State Department had filed “adverse com- 
ments.” All in all, 28 had been separated since the 
“confidential arrangement” with the State Department 


had begun to operate in 1949. On December 12 Senator 
Wiley credited Mr. Lie with a clearer conception of 
the American public’s “grim and determined attitude” 
than some U. S. officials. 

The Federal grand jury made its presentment on 
December 2, after questioning 100 witnesses, mostly 
UN personnel. It charged that “startling evidence has 
disclosed infiltration into the United Nations of an 
overwhelmingly large group of disloyal United States 
citizens,” and that the State Department’s method of 
preventing this had “failed miserably.” The grand jury 
did not, however, prefer any indictments. 

The House Judiciary (Chelf) subcommittee picked 
up the trail when two grand jurors claimed that De- 
partment of Justice officers had tried to squelch the 
presentation. There was a difference of opinion in 
the department about the wisdom of the kind of pre- 
sentment issued, but Attorney General McGranery 
was cleared of the charge of “interfering.” 

Among the sensational developments of this inquiry 
into Reds in the UN, one was the refusal of Frank Coe, 
secretary of the International Monetary Fund, to tell 
whether he had ever been engaged in espionage. He 
resigned “on request” on December 3. 

Who’s to blame? In one sense, all the agencies 
involved. Since the cooperation of all has been re- 
quired to clean American Communists out of the UN, 
they should all have acted much sooner. The only 
qualification one can suggest is that in 1949, before 
Communist nations were using force against the 
United Nations, perhaps Mr. Lie would not have been 
so ready to cooperate. 

When the 7th Session of the UN General Assembly 
convenes February 24, it will take up the question of 
Mr. Lie’s authority to act as he did. 


The Church in 
the new India 





Bonny Correa 





Tue ADVENT OF INDEPENDENCE has meant 
both new dignity and new difficulties for the Church 
in India. Definitely there has been a growth in 
Catholic prestige. One indication of this fact is that 
there were more consecrations of bishops in the five 
and a half years since August, 1947 than in any decade 
of Indian Church history. And, due to the wisdom 
of the Vatican in keeping pace with national senti- 
ment in the new India, most of these bishops have 
been natives. In a country where the social fabric 
is riddled with caste, such honors show vividly that 





Mr. Correa, a young Indian Catholic journalist, was 
formerly a Bombay correspondent for Reuters. 
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the Catholic Church is truly universal, transcending 
all distinctions of caste and color. 

Since India has become an independent member 
of the family of nations, the dignity of the Church 
has received special recognition both by Government 
officials and the people. The Indian bishops have 
found an honored place in the social, diplomatic and 
educational councils of the country. Recently, during 
the triumphal visit of a statue of Our Lady of Fatima, 
masses of the people saw Bombay’s Mayor, S. K. Patil, 
welcome the statue at the airport. The same night, 
reverently followed by leading Hindu Government 
officials, he led the torchlight procession held at the 
sports stadium. Again, at the mammoth 
rally greeting Australia’s Cardinal Gil- 
roy, personal representative of the 
Pope, in November, 1950, Indian non- 
Christians were visibly moved at the 
great demonstration of loyalty to the 
Holy See staged by Bombay’s Catho- 
lics. 

Although Catholics in India com- 
prise only about one and a half per cent 
of the population, the record of the 
Church in this country is noteworthy. 
The seeds of the faith, said to have been 
sown by the Apostle Thomas in Mala- 
bar, and watered by the blood of 
martyrs, have flowered into a Catholic 
population of over 5 million, located mostly in South 
India, the West Coast and Bengal. Of the rest of the 
population of 350 million, 75 per cent are Hindus and 
13 per cent Moslems. 

Priests and religious in India have plenty to do. 
The non-native clergy, men of American, French, 
Belgian, Dutch, Swiss, Spanish and Italian nationality, 
drawn from almost all the religious orders, congrega- 
tions and mission seminaries, are engaged mostly in 
missionary work. A body of diocesan clergy number- 
ing over 4,000 works among 5.6 million Catholics all 
over the country. The first work of the diocesan clergy 
is, of course, parochial duties. Next comes education. 
Catholic schools and colleges are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with even Hindus, Parsees and other 
non-Christians, as is witnessed by the fact that they 
are attended by some 700,000 students. 


ON THE DEBIT SIDE 


But there is another side to the picture. The Church 
in India, great as is its prestige, finds it increasingly 
difficult to maintain its position in matters of religious 
practice and teaching. Our Cardinal-designate, Most 
Rev. Valerian Gracias, declared recently that certain 
assurances regarding freedom of conscience and 
religion, guaranteed by the Constitution, are being 
observed only in the letter, and not in the spirit. And 
churchmen regret that in Gugerat and South India 
the Indian Government has, in some instances, failed 
to honor its promise regarding freedom to practise 
one’s faith without hindrance. 
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On one question in particular, the Church is meet- 
ing with opposition from the new Government. 
Independence, the Indians are beginning to realize, 


‘ means little if there is nothing to eat. Noting the 


relative affluence and stability of the West, India is 
trying to progress along Western lines, forgetting 
sometimes its own native genius and culture and the 
spirituality to which it is heir. One menace borrowed 
from the West to solve the problem of poverty is 
the adoption of a national birth-control policy—an 
old error with a new label, as Archbishop Gracias 
put it. 

In 1936, Mahatma Gandhi rejected the teachings 
of Margaret Sanger. But in 1951, Prime 
Minister Nehru declared that birth con- 
trol was the only solution to the prob- 
lem of India’s population, which in- 
creases by nearly 50 million every ten 
years. 

With the cooperation of the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the Gov- 
ernment has now sought to establish 
a population policy, and has called on 
the American expert, Dr. Abraham 
Stone, to promote a pilot project on 
the rhythm method of birth control. 
While Dr. Stone was putting the finish- 
ing touches on his report, Marie Stopes, 
in a letter to the Times of India, repudi- 
ated this method of birth control in favor of her own 
method of contraception. 

In the midst of this controversy, which troubled 
many consciences, the Fides Missionary News Service 
made an official statement regarding birth control. 
The report said: 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, of WHO, has declared 
that the rhythm method of birth control is in no 
way in disagreement with the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. The Church never has advised 
an individual, much less a nation, to use the 
rhythm method. Organizations that recommend 
birth control on a large scale, no matter in what 
form, are relying on an erroneous opinion that 
the family is for the state. It is the contrary that 
is true—the state is for the family, and it cannot 
be admitted that the family must in its intimate 
life submit itself to considerations of demo- 
graphic nature. 


This pronouncement has helped to settle the conflict 
of ideas that may have gone on in the minds of 
thousands of Catholics who live in the secular 
democracy of India. 

Another problem that has arisen since World War 
II is the increasing number of mixed marriages 
between Catholics and non-Catholics, chiefly Hindus. 
On these the Church must take a cautious stand, 
since in many cases the promise to rear the offspring 
as Catholics has been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Lately, also, untouchables among the Hindu con- 
verts have been discriminated against by local Hindu 
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leaders in the matter of educational and other privi- 
leges, solely on the ground that they are Catholic 
converts. 

On the credit side, however, it is to the honor 
of the Nehru Government that it has been liberal in 
its treatment of minorities, as the charter of freedom 
in the Constitution illustrates. 

For Catholics, in particular, the Government’s con- 
fidence in Rev. Jerome D’Souza, S. J., is significant. 
A former principal of the Loyola College in Madras, 
Father D’Souza was nominated to the Constituent 
Assembly and took part, on the recommendation of 
C. Rajagopalachari, former Governor General of 
India, in the writing of the Constitution. On the 
assembly floor, Father D’Souza’s brilliant exposition 
of the principles of religious freedom helped the 
Christian minority to pull its weight. Father D’Souza 
was also appointed to represent his country in the 
Indian delegation to the United Nations. 

Dressed in a cassock and debating in a political 
assembly, Father D’Souza could easily be accused 
of being a priest mixing religion with politics. How- 
ever, he has amply proved that he has no political 
ambitions. 


CoMMUNISM 


A major problem which faces the Church in India 
—as well as the Government—is the Communist 
menace. Political independence has not as yet im- 
proved economic conditions for the masses and middle 
classes. Out of this situation the Communist party 
of India has, of course, been making political capital. 
Even while Western nations try to save Asian coun- 
tries through economic aid, the Communists prepare 
the groundwork for eventually taking over. 

The powerful influence on the Indian mind of the 
revolution in China has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the West. Here in India, masses of people 
saw the revolution China was able to effect in a few 
years. In the pavilions of the International Industries 
Fair held in Bombay during January of last year, they 
saw the capital goods the USSR could put at the 
disposal of Asian nations. Here was a full-dress 
display by countries behind the Iron Curtain: pavilions 
with goods from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, China, 
Russia, Iran and Afghanistan. Russia had gone all 
out to make its exhibit a success. A whole ship, the 
Vilna, was loaded with such capital goods as tractors, 
heavy machinery, buses, textiles, iron and_ steel 
products, and displayed at the Fair. The ‘entire 
Moscow Chamber of Commerce was on hand in 
person to make the show a success. Typical com- 
ments of young Indians in the Visitors’ Book of this 
carefully planned exhibit: “Am I dreaming, or am 
I in Russia?” “If there is a heaven on earth, this is it.” 

On the ground that this was not a government- 
sponsored affair, the United States and Britain muffed 
their chance to show what they could offer. Here, on 
the material plane, the West made a mistake. 

On another plane, the cultural, the West is also 


far behind the Comintern in its propaganda in India. 
Take, for instance, the introduction of beauty contests. 
(On the motion-picture question, AMERIcA has already 
carried articles by Richard L-G. Deverall in its 
issues of December 9, 1950 and June 21, 1952). Out- 
side New Delhi’s Imperial Hotel this summer, where 
judges were selecting an Indian beauty to compete 
for the title of Miss Universe in the MGM-Teresa- 
Kardar-Kolynes film-star contest, there was a demon- 
stration in which effigies of Miss Delhi and Miss 
Universe were carried in the public streets. Leaders 
of the demonstration denounced such contests as 
“immoral and uncultured” and demoralizing to the 
women of India. 

Although the Congress party won the elections, the 
Communist party, according to M. N. Roy, Moscow- 
trained journalist and one-time member of the Comin- 
tern who has now broken with the party, is still the 
dark horse in the Indian political situation. Of all 
the opposition parties, he adds, it alone has an effec- 
tive political machine. A vigilant opposition, under 
the direction of A. K. Gopalan, Communist leader 
from South India, has already emerged in Parliament 
to challenge Nehru’s rule. 

Though the Communist appeal in India plays up 
the low living standard, its effectiveness is also fed 
by another grievance: the growth in caste conscious- 
ness since the achievement of independence. One 
reason for this divisiveness is the fact that there is 
today no clear goal (such as independence once was) 
to create a unity transcending caste. Another is that 
the people have lost faith in the organization under 
which freedom was won. Gandhi, it may be recalled, 
insisted that the removal of untouchability be the 
major plank of the independence struggle. The Con- 
gress, now that it has climbed to the safe heights of 
independence and political power, has thrown that 
plank overboard. 

All these factors, favorable and unfavorable, in 
India are also reflected in the outlook for the Church 
there. An occasion for joy is the fact that thousands 
of Catholics, both at home and abroad, commemorated 
the fourth centenary of the death of St. Francis Xavier, 
with Goa in Portuguese India, where his remains 
were exposed for presumably the last time, as the 
center. It is Nehru’s avowed policy not to tolerate any 
“foreign pockets” such as Goa in our new republic. 
This policy naturally causes some apprehension among 
Indian Catholics that the shrine of St. Francis might 
not enjoy the same favored treatment in the future 
that it has in the past. 

Establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See has brought about a closer understanding 
between India and the Church in matters of religious 
and missionary work. Yet, when India’s first Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See, the late Dhirubhai Desai, 
tended to wax enthusiastic in public about the Sermon 
on the Mount, he received a sharp rap on the 
knuckles from the Foreign Office and was told to 
stick to the Bhagavad-Gita. 
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In spite of present confusions, India has a mission 
to perform. It is a vast country, with tremendous 
resources, and a fund of good will among the nations 
of the West. With God’s grace it will have a great and 
hopeful future. While the rest of the world gropes for 
a new social order, India has the unique opportunity 
of creating a new society. In that vast work the 
Christian teaching of India’s Catholics, and the social 
principles outlined by the Popes, can—if allowed to— 
play a great part. 


Population outlook 
for the U. S. in 1960 





inant S. Mihanovich 





Waar DOES THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE hold 
for the population of the United States? Now that the 
figures from the 1950 census are almost completed and 
the experts have evaluated and correlated them, we 
are in a position to take a look at the results and see 
what the future holds in the light of the present. The 
figures here used are those supplied by the Census 
Bureau and private demographers. For the purpose of 
brevity and simplicity the figures are presented in 
round numbers. 

The rapid shifts and changes in the population of 
the United States which began in 1941 seem to have 
settled down and are beginning to present something 
of a clear pattern. So far, we are able to discern the 
following trends: 

The teen-age group is expected to increase by 33 
per cent within the next eight or nine years. 

The number of people 65 years of age or over is 
expected to increase by 20 per cent by 1960, while 
the rest of the population will increase only 8 or 9 
per cent. 

We expect to have 2.5 million more people 65 years 
of age and over than we have today; and 6 million 
more in the age group 50 to 64. 

Today we have over 4 million more men and 
women 29 to 39 years of age than we have men and 
women 40 to 64 years of age. But this situation is 
expected to be reversed between now and the next 
census. To be more specific, by 1960 we shall have 
1.5 million more persons 40 to 64 years of age than 
persons 29 to 34 years of age. 

In 1952 we had 11.6 million men of military age, 
that is, between 20 and 29 years of age. By 1960 we 
shall have 11.3 million. 


Dr. Mihanovich, director of the Department of Soci- 
ology at St. Louis University, is co-author with Bro. 
Gerald Schnepp, S.M., and Rev. John L. Thomas, S.]., 
of Marriage and the Family (Bruce, 1952). 
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In regard to children of school age we have the 
following figures and expectations: children 5 to 9 
years of age will increase in number by 2 million, or 
14 per cent, by 1960. The youngster group, 10 to 18 
years of age, will increase almost 7 million by 1960. 

The picture is summed up in the following table 
from U.S. News and World Report for August 1, 1952: 


1952 total Estimated 1960 
Age Group (in millions) total (in millions) 
Q- 4 16.2 13.3 
5- 9 14.6 16.7 
10-19 23.2 30.6 
20-34 35.3 34.2 
35-44 2A 23.9 
45-64 31.9 86.5 
65 & over 13.0 15.7 


Reprinted from U. S. News and World Report. : 
Copyright 1952, United States News Publishing Corporation. 


In the meantime—and this is a most significant fac- 
tor in view of the high postwar birth rate—we may 
expect a declining birth rate. According to the Census 
Bureau, there will be an 18-per-cent decline in the 
number of children under 5 years of age by the time 
the census man visits you again. If the decline in the 
birth rate is substantial, and all preliminary figures 
point in this direction, we can fall back on the old 
pre-war prediction which has been sneered at so often: 
population growth will slow down and eventually 
stop or achieve a temporary stabilization. This will 
be followed by the speeding-up of the aging of our 
population; and finally the United States will find itself 
an old and listless nation. 

What implications may be drawn from the figures 
of the 1950 census? We shall touch on only a few of 
the most important ones. 

The expected large increase in the number of aged 
individuals will increase the demand for bigger and 
better government pensions under the Social Security 
Act. 

High taxes will be vigorously opposed, because as 
the number of people in the middle-age bracket in- 
creases (this is the age bracket of peak earnings of 
individuals) the louder will be the protests against 
steeply graduated income taxes. 

The 1950 census also reveals that the working-age 
portion of our population is growing older. More and 
more of our workers will be 40 years of age and over in 
the near future. This may well result in 1) greater 
search for job security, 2) insistence on guaranteed 
annual wages for workers, 3) increase in the demand 
for larger government unemployment checks, 4) de- 
mand for longer periods of unemployment pay and 5) 
renewed insistence on Federal disability insurance and 
compensation. 

With the expected numerical decline in our young 
population, the United States may be faced with a 
shortage of male fighting power by 1960. After 1960 
the number of men of military age is expected to 
increase slightly each year for a comparatively short 
time. 

As the number of young men and women 20 to 29 
years of age declines up to 1960, we shall also have a 
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decline in the number and rate of marriages. The long 
rise in family formations, starting with 1940, is now 
at an end and will not be resumed, in all probability, 
until after 1960. 

Because the elementary-school and high-school 
population will increase rapidly, there will be a greater 
and greater demand for State and Federal aid to 
education. Private schools, such as the Catholic 
schools, may find themselves forced to plunge head- 
long into a very costly building program. After 1960 
there will be a definite decline in elementary- and 
high-school enrolment and schools at these levels may 
find themselves saddled with very high overhead costs. 

By way of summary: it appears that the population 
of the United States is now heading into a new era. 
It is an era of adjustment after the rapid rise of 1940- 
1950. All signs point in the direction of a continuously 
aging population, a declining birth rate and a de- 
clining rate of increase. If this trend continues, the 
United States may again find itself on the demographic 
toboggan of the 1930’s, with a decreasing population, 
headed toward stabilization and eventual decline. 
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Fr. Clayton, of the Society 
of the Precious Blood, a 
U. S. Navy chaplain at San 
Diego, tells about his en- 
counter in the South Pacific 
with Fr. Walter, a New 
York Province Jesuit work- 
ing in the Carolines. 
































MOGWOG is the theme of this piece. Please don’t 
insist on asking why. It might have been Koror or 
Faralep, or Asor, Ulithi, Yap, Ngulu, Fassairai or 
Ponape. Choose for yourself. 

As for me, I'll stick to Mogwog. I like Mogwog. 
It's different. And in my opinion, it neatly tabs a 
certain American Jesuit missionary in the South Sea 
Islands near Guam, Marianas, where I was stationed 
as a chaplain in the Active Naval Reserve. 

No it is not the missionary’s name. Actually, the 
island of Mogwog is a mite among mites in the Caro- 
lines, a patch of coral with a fringe of palms on top, 
a land of bronze-skinned Micronesians who like coco- 
nuts, raw fish and the Catholic Church. 

Rev. William J. Walter, S.J., is his real name but his 
friends call him “Bucky.” He is a barrel-chested, large- 
handed, bushy-maned, humble, hardworking ex- 
lieutenant colonel who decided a couple of years ago 
to offer his life, his priestly zeal and his more than 
six years of war experience in the Pacific for the ever- 
lasting benefit of the Yapese, the Asorians, the Ulithi- 
ans and the Mogwogians. 





I met him for the firsthime in February, 1951. He 
came into Apra Harbor, Guam, from Yap on an LSM 
which had been sprung and battered by a young 
typhoon. He was in Guam to pick up supplies, i.e., 
to find and take back anything from junk to jars that 
might help him in his work among the Mogwogians. 
You read aright, “jars” it is. Father Walter wrote me 
before his arrival to request jars with tops on them 
and old newspapers. That’s all he asked for. Jars 
with tops and old newspapers. I was mystified. So 
were my Navy congregations. What would a man from 
Yap or Ulithi want with jars and old newspapers! 

Father Walter answered as he stepped ashore. Jars 
for food and tops on them to keep out ants. Old news- 
papers to roll Bull Durham, or the equivalent weed 
grown on the islands. The native tobacco is rough. 
Newsprint makes the best wrapper. Father Walter 
knew what he wanted. We had dozens and dozens of 
jars with tops on them and several hundred pounds 
of paper ready for him. Jars and papers were just a 
beginning. He rapidly settled down to hard business. 
His headquarters were at Yap, but he had over two 
dozen islands to cover on what he calls his “field 
trips”; so he needed two dozen sets of all kinds of 
odds and ends. He was a happy man as he sailed out 
of Apra for home. I'll never know to my dying day 
why his boat didn’t sink at the pier. His cargo was 
helter-skelter, a load of this and that and the other 
thing, an array of materials that he'd need days to 
untangle for use. But he was happy and he promised 
he’d be back. 

And sure enough, he did come back. Six months to 
the day, and this time he stayed longer. During his 
stay in Guam, I introduced him to many Navy people, 
from four-stripers to seamen and their folks, and to 
Army people, colonels and buck privates. One Navy 
commander, a Naval Academy man and a Mason, 
genially expressed to me in private the opinion that 
Father Walter was a fool. The commander could not 
understand why a priest with Bucky’s education and 
experience should be “wasted” on the coral deserts 
of the South Sea islands. He thought that the Catholic 
Church, and the Jesuit Order in particular, lacked 
common sense. I agreed with the Commander. 
“Foolish” is the word, and the only apt word, in the 
vocabulary of the commander’s world. It is too bad 
that St. Paul, likewise, doesn’t make sense to the 
practically expedient ears of that same world when 

he speaks of the “foolish” who confound the “wise.” 

I quote from a letter written to my office by Father 
Walter, the Father Mogwog of this piece: 

“The field trip was an inspiration, with some heart- 
breaking incidents. If you could have been along, 
youd have become a missionary right on the spot. 

“Koro for Ngulu. Sea-sickness. Small island—73 
people. Total Catholic population is one man, two 
women and five children. 

“Next stop Fais. No protecting reef. Outrigger 
canoe to shore. Waded part of the way. Too late 
for Mass . . . what a pity! 
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“Next day at Ulithi. Two *~ —_, here between copra 
loadings. Thence to Mogwog (there she blows!). A 
canoe came alongside the ship. Natives waded neck- 
deep to meet us. Pulled canoe out of water with me 
aboard. Ceremony of hand-kissing. Met Ueg, the 
crippled Chief. Gave him a Catholic calendar and a 
fancy rosary. Fifty-four confessions and _ thirty-four 
Communions. Fasting all day. 

. “The outriggers spread the word. Proceeded to 
Faralep. Boats from other islands arriving continu- 
ously. Almost midnight before all the confessions 
heard. A question: could I use a vestment they'd 
made for me? Unrolled a bundle and there was a 
vestment—natural undyed fiber as a background with 
designs in red and black. Sixteen different designs. I 
was tempted to use it for Mass the next day, even 
though there was no predominant color and the vest- 
ment was not liturgical. The tears welled up in my 


eyes when I told them I could not use it. Do you think 
I was cruel? Next day, the whole congregation (200) 
went to Communion at Mass. 

“About 2:30 the ship was in sight and the canoe 
took me out to it, with all the people on the beach to 
bid me farewell. I sailed for Yap with a mist in my 
eyes that will always be there every time I think of 
my people. God bless them! God keep them! I had 
asked if there were any old or sick people who could 
not come to church. There were none. Yet a woman 
near childbirth came. An old woman crawled on 
her hands and knees down the aisle to confession and 
Communion. There were no people too old or feeble 
to come!” 

Yes, indeed, Father Walter is a fool. He and all the 
missionaries, from Alaska to Chile, from Korea to 
Borneo to Mogwog, are all fools of the stripe of Christ 
Himself. Tuomas A. CLayton, USNR 





‘Tradition says’’-- 
or does it? 





Francis L. Filas, S.J. 





Some seventeen hundred years ago, Origen set down 
a precious paragraph which—come the millenium— 
will ever be before the eyes of popular writers who 
attempt to reconstruct the childhood and family life 
of Christ. Unfortunately, the millenium is still lurking 
around its elusive corner, and that is the reason for 
this article. Not that the author intends to force a 
personal opinion on others; but he would like to sug- 
gest to present readers and future authors that they 
know the complete context of the legends of Christ’s 
childhood before trustingly accepting such oracles as 
historical truth. 

Here is what Origen wrote, shortly after 233 A.D., 
in his homily on the Gospel of St. Luke: 


The Church possesses four Gospels, the heresies 
possess many . . . Numerous men have tried to 
write gospels, and many others have tried to set 
them in order. Only four Gospels are approved, 
out of which should be drawn the truths con- 
cerning the person of our Lord and Saviour. I know 
of a certain gospel which is named after Thomas, 
and of one named after Matthew, and we have 
read a lot more, lest we appear ignorant on some 
such point—all on account of those folk who think 
they possess a bit of knowledge if they know 
these! But in matters of this sort, we approve of 
nothing except what the Church approves, that 
is, only the four Gospels are to be accepted. 


Origen was referring to certain apocryphal writings 
which were composed in imitation of the canonical 
Gospels. They were of two classes. The first group 
was of heretical authorship, planned to undermine or 
to pervert true doctrine. The second group was ortho- 
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dox but written for edification, and represented the 
workings of pious imagination on shreds of hearsay 
that were possibly genuine. All this was superimposed 
on a background plagiarized from Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. Much of it centered around the hidden 
life of Christ. 

The legends had a tremendous influence on the 
devotion of subsequent centuries, all the way down to 
(unfortunately! ) our own. That fact, however, does 
not in the least justify the classification of their im- 
probable tales as a sort of tradition to be placed on a 
par with the inspired account of Holy Scripture. 
During the Middle Ages their grosser and more 
puerile elements were replaced or glossed over with 
undoubtedly charming and romantic fantasy. But 
again, even such beauty from later accretions cannot 
justify the modern writer who fills the story of the 
Holy Family by borrowing from the apocrypha and 
prefixing the tag “tradition says.” 

In theological language, tradition is technically de- 
fined as “revealed doctrine related to faith or morals 
and not contained in Holy Scripture, but infallibly 
handed down from century to century by means of 





Father Filas is assistant professor in the Department 
of Theology at Loyola University, and the author of 
The Man Nearest Christ and Joseph and Jesus. 
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legitimate authority of the Church.” Here there 
appears the first opportunity for great misunderstand- 
ing. Since Catholic catechetical teaching stresses the 
double font of revelation as Scripture and Tradition, 
one would hardly desire that the word “tradition” be 
used in so wide a sense as to include the shiftless and 
retouched writings of the apocrypha. Moreover, by 
such an application of the word the legends are 
implicitly put in the class of the genuine tradition 
handed down by Fathers of the Church. 

The Fathers themselves, generally speaking, vigor- 
ously rejected the apocrypha as unreliable and 
unhistorical. Today the same verdict is passed by 
contemporary theologians such as Rev. F. Cayré, 
A.A., who points out in his Manual of Patrology that 
at best “grains of historical or doctrinal truth” might 
accidentally “lie behind the fictions” of the legends. 
Yet who can determine the age or the exact source of 
any individual event in such tales? Even Renan said, 
“It would be an insult to Christian literature to rank 
these dull compositions with the masterpieces of Mark, 
Luke and Matthew .. . the tiring verbosity of an old 
gossip, the basely familiar tone of literature fit for 
nursemaids and the servants’ quarters.” 

That is why the apocryphal legends should be recog- 
nized for what they are in their entirety, not merely 
for what they seem to be when certain romantic stories 
are subjectively selected from their hodge-podge and 
then glorified with the implication of being trust- 
worthy. For example, within the past few years a 
number of books have been published which set as 
their ideal the reconstruction of the early family life 
of Christ. One of these in particular was faithful to 
its ideal so long as the author strictly adhered to the 
Gospel text, to history and to geography. However, 
when there came the chapter in which the death of 
St. Joseph was to be described, out popped the trusty 
line “tradition says St. Joseph died when Jesus was 
eighteen years old.” 

The “tradition” in this case is the History of Joseph 
the Carpenter, a legend of Egyptian origin from per- 
haps the 300’s at the earliest. In accepting the legend’s 
chronology of the death of St. Joseph, the modern 
author would logically seem to have accepted the 
rest of the chronology as well, which is the following: 
Joseph marries for the first time at forty, becomes a 
widower at eighty-nine with four sons and two daugh- 
ters, takes Mary in his charge at ninety-one and dies 
at 111. 

Incidentally, this particular legend contradicts the 
substance of the Gospel account that Joseph was 
married to our Lady. In a tedious description of 
Joseph’s last hours, it puts long speeches on his lips, 
among which are statements like these: “Woe to my 
tongue and my lips, which have brought forth and 
spoken vanity, detraction, falsehood, ignorance, de- 
tision, idle tales, craft and hypocrisy! Woe to mine 
eyes, which have looked upon scandalous things’— 
and worse. One wonders how any twentieth-century 
Catholic would care to use a source such as this for 


the “tradition” that Joseph died when Christ was 
eighteen. 

Numerous examples could be brought forward con- 
cerning references to the Protoevangel of James, the 
oldest of the apocrypha of the Childhood. This legend 
should be the least doubtful because it is closest to 
the times it describes. However, the Protoevangel 
already contradicts Gospel facts such as the genuine 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, the supposed natural 
fatherhood of Joseph over Jesus as accepted by con- 
temporaries of the Holy Family, and the secrecy of the 
Incarnation. 

Another early legend of the Childhood, found in 
the Gospel of Thomas, has been used for stories of 
Christ’s life after He was five years old. One quotation 
from this apocryphon must suffice, to show how it does 
not square with the Gospel truth that Jesus was subject 
to His parents: 

As Jesus was walking through the town with 
Joseph, one of the children ran up and struck 
Jesus on the arm. And Jesus said to him: “So shalt 
thou not finish thy journey.” And immediately he 
fell to the ground and died . . . Joseph called Jesus 
and reproved him, saying: “Why dost thou blas- 
pheme? For those people who live here hate us.” 
And Jesus said: “I know that these words are not 
mine, but thine; but I will hold my tongue for thy 
sake.” ... And Joseph seeing what Jesus had done, 
in a fury seized him by the ear, and Jesus said to 
Joseph in anger, “It is enough for thee to see me, 
not to touch me.” 

It is enough of that! 

One difficulty might readily come to mind. If the 
apocryphal legends of the early life of Christ are 
discarded as unreliable, are we not also discarding our 
devotion to St. Joachim and St. Anne, since the legends 
tell us of their careers? Or would the existence of the 
feast of the Presentation of Mary in the Temple (an 
event described in the legends) indicate that the 
Church accepts the apocrypha as historical? The 
answer to these questions is equivalently given in the 
words of the biblical scholar, Rev. Urban Holzmeister, 
S.J.: 

It is well known that St. Pius V suppressed the 
feast of St. Joachim on the grounds that is was 
based almost exclusively on the stories of the 
apocrypha. The fact that the same feast was again 
introduced by Paul V does not give us certainty 
that Mary’s father had this name. It is the person 
who receives honor. 


Catholic doctrine, of course, does not demand either 
the acceptance of the apocrypha or their rejection, 
save where they clearly contradict that doctrine. They 
may be believed for purposes of edification, if one so 
chooses. However, it seems preferable to look on them 
merely as historical curiosities. The Gospels give us 
sufficient information without titillating pious curi- 
osity. Consequently, in an age when the truth of 
Christ’s doctrine must be uncompromisingly defended 
against dilution, those writers appear to serve their 
cause poorly who fill gaps in the Gospel account with 
“traditions” from the apocrypha. 
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Toward Christian unity 





THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA: 
Catholic Church—Reformation 





By W. H. van de Pol. Philosophical 
Library. 299p. $4.75 


This book is the most important Cath- 
olic evaluation of the Ecumenical 
movement so far published in Amer- 
ica. But again it is a translation from 
a European author; a fact which shows 
once more that Europeans are much 
more interested than Americans in 
this movement towards reunion. 

Compared to Fr. Congar’s Divided 
Christendom, Dr. Adam’s One and 
Holy and Fr. Boyer’s One Shepherd, 
Fr. van de Pol presents here a dit- 
ferent and new approach, not histor- 
ical and theological, but psychological. 
Instead of a systematical and complete 
treatment of all questions of contro- 
versy, he offers an impartial and pro- 
found insight into the religious life 
and faith of Protestants and Catholics. 
For this he is eminently qualified, hav- 
ing dedicated his entire life to the 
Ecumenical movement, first as a Re- 
formed clergyman, then as an Angli- 
can and finally as a Catholic priest 
and theologian. At present he holds a 
unique position as “professor of the 
phenomenology of Protestantism” at 
the Catholic University of Nijmegen. 

The title points out the thesis of the 
whole book, namely that Christendom 
is faced with the dilemma of an in- 
escapable choice between the Catholic 
Church and the Reformation. Fr. van 
de Pol holds that liberalism and sec- 
tarianism are merely crises within 
Protestantism itself, while Eastern 
Orthodoxy as well as Old Catholicism 
are schisms within Catholicism. Con- 
sequently there is only one funda- 
mental opposition: Catholic Church 
versus Reformation. 

Fr. van de Pol reduces all dogmatic 
divergences between Catholic and 
Protestant doctrine to one “cardinal” 
but not “radical” difference, namely 
that the same revelation in Christ is 
for the Catholic a revelation of a new, 
supernatural reality, and for the Prot- 
estant a revelation of God’s word to 
us. From this difference between 
“reality-revelation” and “word-revela- 
tion” a difference of spirituality has 
also risen which has far-reaching con- 
sequences for the natural life (e.g., 
marriage) as well as for the devotional 
life, even in the manner of praying 
and engaging in religious discussions. 
It seems to Fr. van de Pol that the 
Protestant seeks rather for the bare 
essentials of revelation than for its 
full content, and that he always ex- 
changes certainty for doubt and sees 
contradictions where the Catholic 
sees only different aspects of the same 


reality (e.g., nature—grace, revelation 
—reason, faith—works, conscience— 
authority ) . 

These differences in spirituality re- 
sult in psychological obstacles to un- 
derstanding and in a continual lack 
of inner contact between Catholics and 
Protestants, although they hold many 
beliefs in common. Both sides could 
enrich their spiritual life if they would 
learn from each other. The author en- 
courages Catholics to assume a more 
biblical mode of thinking, 


for only by lending a common ear 
to the Scriptures we shall be able 
to find one another again . . 
To make any progress towards 
unity we shall have to lay down 
our arms and with mutual trust 
listen seriously to what each side 
must say in the cause of truth... 
The time has arrived when we 
must set about earnestly in a 
common endeavor to find a solu- 
tion of these problems, not count- 
ing where it may lead us, but 
being content to leave all to God’s 
guidance and grace .. . We stand 
in need not of hothouse Cathol- 
icism, but of an open-air Cathol- 
icism, rendered strong in the 
storm of the fullness of life. 


The final chapter of the book is ded- 
icated to the crucial problem of the 
relationship between the Catholic 
Church and the Ecumenical move- 
ment. Christianity is by its nature 
ecumenical or world-wide in its mis- 
sion. Since religious divisions occurred 
before it had reached everywhere, 
however, this ecumenical mission has 
received setbacks. Only in our century 
has the movement to heal the divisions 
by restoring unity achieved a concrete 
form in the World Council of Churches, 
which represents 300 million Prot- 
estant and Orthodox Christians. 

The Ecumenical movement presents 
something really novel in the history 
of Christendom. With it we have en- 
tered upon a new phase, which is 
characterized by the fact that it is no 
longer individual Christians but the 
churches themselves that come to- 
gether. Fr. van de Pol points out the 
five genuine discoveries of the move- 
ment which led to the recognition that 
the nature of the Church demands 
visible unity, but that this unity is 
far from being realized. The World 
Council of Churches has no intention 
of sacrificing truth for unity, but rather 
aims at restoring unity by recognizing 
the truth. Therefore no Catholic can 
be indifferent to this movement. 

Nevertheless, Fr. van de Pol opposes 
official participation of the Catholic 
Church in the World Council for the 
time being, because it would deprive 
the Council of all freedom of action. 
It would collapse under the weight of 
authority which the Catholic Church, 
due to her numbers and influence, 
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would necessarily bring to bear upon 
it. Yet he recommends unofficial par- 
ticipation of a few expert observers, 
who could give first-hand informa- 
tion for the mutual benefit of both 
sides. And indeed, several Catholic 
observers were sent to the third 
“Faith and Order” Conference of the 
World Council of Churches last Au- 
gust in Lund. This may be seen as a 
first result of the ecumenical work 
done by Catholic theologians like Fr. 
van de Pol. E. M. June 


Where love is... 





THE SOJOURNER 





By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scrib- 
ners. 327p. $3.50 





THE WITCH’S THORN 





By Ruth Park. Houghton Mifflin. 209p. 
$1.50 


It may seem an oversimplification, but 
the essential contrast between these 
two books can, I believe, be summed 
up in the phrase “an awareness of 
God in the author’s mind.” On the 
surface, the first book will seem the 
one that draws its dignity from that 
source, because Mrs. Rawlings has 
really constructed a modern version 
of the story of Job. I believe, though, 
that the attentive reader will find that 
the second book stirs him more deeply 
because it is permeated with a deep 
sense of the divine that touches human 
souls—and this despite the fact that 
Miss Park’s story has so largely to do 
with the horrible conditions of modern 
urban slums. 

The story of The Sojourner is 
mainly farmer Ase Linden’s tale. 
Hated by his mother (with whose care 
he is saddled most of his married life) 
and deserted by a_ beloved older 
brother, he is slow, inarticulate and 
constantly looking for some meaning 
in life. He marries a vivacious, eff- 
cient and devoted (if not very loving) 
wife. None of his children understands 
him, save one who dies young. Two 
of them grow up to be hard, unscru- 
pulous racketeers in big business, 
ashamed of him and his honest, home- 
spun ways. Even the farm he loves he 
finds out to be not his, as it was 
deeded by his mad mother to the 
wandering brother. 

Only the Indian, Mink, who had 
befriended Ase as a boy, and the 
gypsies and the foreign hired hands 
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see the true worth of the humble man. 

With them his inarticulateness thaws 
and he can talk of the yearning in 
his heart to know, to know. At last 
his wife is dead, the family all dis- 
persed. He is called to the deathbed 
of the older brother, now a derelict, 
there to get the deed to the farm, 
which he promptly parcels out to 
those who had been his friends. 

But all through this rather humor- 
less story runs a tone of vague semi- 
pantheism. Ase finds the nearest thing 
to God in the fields, the crops, the 
slow beauty of the revolving seasons. 
There is no awareness in any part of 
the book of anything like a personal 
relationship with God. It may be said, 
of course, that this is just how the 
author wanted to depict her character, 
but there are sO many passages in 
which the author, and not her charac- 
ters, is speaking, that one can only 
feel that for her, too, God is but a 
dim, vague figure who has little in- 
terest in the gropings of misunder- 
stood Ase and even less love for him. 

There is a great deal of beauty in 
Mrs. Rawling’s descriptive passages, 
and there is a sort of starched dignity 
to the book, but it is, all in all, a 
rather lugubrious story in which most 
of the suffering talked about is unreal 
because the character who bears it is 
conceived on a level not much higher 
than that of the animals he loves. 

Witch’s Thorn, on the other hand, 
is alive, vivid, even boisterous and 
rowdy at times. The people in the 
tale are people, not vague-minded 
dreamers. They suffer, they sin, they 
sacrifice, and through it all they realize 
that their actions are of concern to 
more than the mountains, the streams 
and the seasons. There is the aware- 
ness of a personal God in this book, 
though I am afraid that many a reader 
will think that it is entirely a godless 
tale. 

Its richness prevents my saying 
more about the plot than that it deals 
with the trials and sufferings of a little 
twelve-year-old girl living in a small 
town in New Zealand seeking a home 
after her grandmother dies and her 
unmarried mother deserts her. She is 
taken in most unwillingly by a pious 
hypocrite of an aunt; she later goes 
to live with another aunt, warm- 
hearted but loose-moraled (she makes 
wonderful amends in the end); she 
is claimed by her father, who is at 
the end of skid-row because of his 
grief over the death of the girl’s 
mother and his hatred of his slatternly 
wife. She finally is taken in by a 
lovable and gay and devout Maori 
family. 

It’s a grim framework, and some of 
the scenes are brutal—because they 
deal with brutality. But there is a 
bouyant spirit running through the 








story of the indominable little girl 
and her dreams and desires for a home 
and love. There is boisterous humor, 
as in the figure of the aged Maori ex- 
cannibal and his boasts that he had 
once eaten a Catholic bishop, episco- 
pal ring and all. 

But above all the book is passionate 
in its affirmation of the human love 
and charity that can be found in the 
most unlikely places, just as it can 
be disgustingly absent where we 
would most expect it. The tale is not 
prettified—it could not be, with hon- 
esty—but the sublimity of the human 
soul (and the awful possible degrada- 
tion, too) shines more _ gloriously 
through its pages than through the 
more distinguished and aseptic pages 
of The Sojourner. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 





Defender of the Golden Mean 





CHARLES DICKENS: His Tragedy 
and Triumph 





By Edgar Johnson. Simon & Schuster. 
2 vols. 1,159p. $10 


Ever since the Wright-Perugini-Storey 
disclosures of 1934-1939, Dickens’ 
biographers have found themselves in 
the awkward plight of Copperfield’s 
Mr. Dick. A King Charles’ head keeps 
getting into their work—in this par- 
ticular case the pretty and, if Canon 
Benham is to be believed, ultimately 
repentant actress Ellen Lawless Ter- 
nan, who, six years after Dickens’ 
death, married an Anglican clergyman 
and lived till 1914. 

“Use every man after his own de- 
sert,” said Hamlet, “and who should 
scape whipping?” As men go, Charles 
Dickens, the uncrowned king of hu- 
man hearts, was something better 
than indifferently honest. And yet... 
and yet .. . even today, almost eighty- 
three years after his death, it comes as 
a distinct shock to find confirmed at 
last this Dead Sea irony in his oceanic 
life: that, over the last decade of his 
life, Charles Dickens made a little 
Nell his mistress; that he may even 


have fathered upon her a foundling 


Oliver Twist; that—this, of course, was 
no secret—he did not let poor Nelly 
starve but left her £1,000 in his will. 

It is not the least of Professor John- 
son’s many merits as a biographer that 
he has reduced this part of Dickens’ 
life to its proper proportions. His pub- 
lishers are quite within their rights in 
claiming that his massive two-volume 
consideration—with notes and critical 
apparatus it runs well over 1,400 rich 
pages—is the most authoritative and 
definitive Dickens biography to date. 
Author, designer and publisher alike 
deserve great credit for this magnifi- 
cent cooperative enterprise in scholar- 
ship and bookmaking. 

Professor Johnson who, among 
other things, threads a practised way 
through the tangled labyrinth of 
Dickens’ dealings with his several 
publishers, has immensely elaborated 
the extant accounts of his subject’s 
public life. He is almost as good on 
the private life. The traumata of child- 
hood and first love are sensitively 
dealt with. So is the tricky matter of 
Dickens’ separation from his wife. 
After weighing the professor’s cool 
but not uncompassionate analysis of 
this tragic coil, the reader is likely to 
conclude that Charles Dickens was as 
bad a husband as John Milton and, 
in the beginnings of disillusion, for 
much the same reason—their dream 
wife was a Galatea, not a living, 
breathing woman. 

By virtue of one of those paradoxes 
that are so frequent in life and let- 
ters, Dickens no longer seems old- 
fashioned to us but, instead, incred- 
ibly contemporary. So it is especially 
gratifying to note Professor Johnson’s 
insistence on his artistry as well as 
on his genius. He regards him as 
mythmaker—this, to be sure, is not 
new—and as an allegorist whose al- 
legory “is in one way subtler than 
the allegory of writers like Kafka and 
Melville.” 

Professor Johnson’s biography is 
biography at its best. His criticism is 
criticism at the “very good” level. He 
writes brilliantly on comedy as ca- 
tharsis, and undertakes a shrewd de- 
fense of Victorian sentiment. One 
might almost describe his method as 
criticism by discriminating epithet. 
Sam Weller, for example, is “a cock- 
ney puss-in-boots.” Again, only the 
light of everyday life can finally melt 
Oliver Twist’s “fierce, dark hypnosis.” 

One might wish, perhaps, that the 
author had balanced his emphasis on 
Dickens’ undoubted Unitarian tenden- 
cies with some consideration of the 
strong psychological impulse toward 
the supernatural that is evident not 
only in his own art, which Chesterton 
once defined as “a farcical occultism,” 
but also in his admiration for such 
pieces of Gothic, as Bulwer Lytton’s 
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A Strange Story, and in his attraction 
for “the wild old notion of the San- 
greal.” A dichotomy between intel- 
lectual conviction and instinctual re- 
sponse is a common enough phenom- 
enon. Nonconformist clergymen get 
short shrift in his novels, it is true; 
not so Drood’s Canon Crisparkle. One 
does not have to go so far as Alfred 
Noyes did in psychoanalyzing Dick- 
ens Albaro dream of the lady in 
blue; but, even on a purely Jungian 
level, it is very suggestive. 

There may be an even deeper, al- 
most reluctant implication in the gar- 
dens of Drood’s Cloisterham “growing 
from the graves of abbots and ab- 
besses.” After all, Dickens read and 
admired Cobbett. It is true that he 
also read the liberal press of his day; 
and the world of Pius IX rarely re- 
ceived a good press. At the very least, 
his sense of evil was both too keen 
and too demonic to warrant the ex- 
clusive conclusion that he finally came 
“to see that the pressures of society 
make most men what they are and 
that the evils of society are general 
evils more than they are the work of 
deliberately vicious men.” That is half 
the truth, of course, the sociological 
half. But Charles Dickens is as great 
a theological as he is a sociological 
novelist. Balzac and Dostoevski are 
his congeners more than Mrs. Gaskell 
and Zola. 

Dickens, as the professor finely puts 
it, in “a passion of glorious violence 
. .. defended the golden mean.” He 
was mob and magistrate together, 
flaming revolutionist and respectable 
bourgeois combined. Thackeray’s peo- 
ple are the world outside as we see 
it every day. Dickens’ galvanic gro- 
tesques, like Dostoevski’s Karamazovs, 
are ourselves, are our own innards 
seen from within, as we never see 
them; even when shown them, we 
refuse to acknowledge them as our 
own. CHaRLEs A. Brapy 





FATHER THURSTON 





By Joseph Crehan, S.J]. Sheed & Ward. 
235p. 12/6 


Outside the British Museum where he 
spent so many thousands of hours of 
his scholarly life, Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., overheard two research 
workers arguing earnestly. Finally one 
of them said to the other in a way 
that put a final and crushing end to 
the discussion, “Anyhow, Thurston 
says it’s so.” 

With that encomium Fr. Thurston 
felt contented. In justice to his yeoman 
service to the Church in England we 
might also apply to Fr. Thurston him- 
self the praise he wrote of St. Robert 
Bellarmine: 


Outstanding honesty and 
straightforwardness in all his re- 
lations with his fellow men... 
has contributed more than any- 
thing else to win Bellarmine a 
degree of respect outside of his 
own communion which is rarely 
paid to the professional contro- 
versialist . His candor and 
plain dealing exposed him to the 
censure of several divines of his 
own communion, for he collected 
with diligence the reasons and 
objections of his adversaries and 
proposed them for the most part 
in their full force with integrity 
and exactitude. 


Nearly 200 articles for The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, some 750 known mag- 
azine articles, several books, un- 
counted pamphlets — these flowed 
steadily from his pen, starting with 
his first contribution to the Month in 
1878 and continuing to the month of 
his death in November, 1939. And 
in a sense the flow still continues. 
In 1950, for the Jubilee Year, Fr. 
Thurston’s Holy Year of Jubilee pub- 
lished in 1900 was still the best thing 
on the subject and was widely dis- 
tributed in a new edition. 

Exact scholarship, wrought and 
tested throughout, marked all his 
work. A serious limitation, though, 
was his preference for the article 
rather than the book, and he never 
showed himself capable of an ex- 
tended work revealing a_ synthetic 
grasp of a subject or a period. Patris- 
tics, the liturgy, searching historical 
criticism of cherished Catholic leg- 
ends, the nailing of errors, malicious 
or otherwise, about Catholic beliefs 
and practices—these successively oc- 
cupied him. From the death of Pius 
IX to the accession of Pius XII, his 
publications represent a most valuable 
Catholic commentary on the times and 
the advancement of historical learning 
in England. 

From his articles a splendid history 
of popular devotions could be as- 
sembled, for he treats in a learned and 
popular way of the rosary, the Way 
of the Cross, Three Hours, wedding 
rings, genuflexions, the Christmas crib, 
votive candles and many more. Fr. 
Crehan has added a full bibliography 
of his known writings, and the book 
is worth the price for this alone. 

GeorcE ZORN 





A UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 
TO THE VATICAN 





By Daniel G. Babis and Anthony J. 
Maceli, Pageant Press. 52p. $2.50 


This modest volume by two priests 
of the Brooklyn diocese makes avail- 
able for the general public the essen- 
tial data of a question which has 
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aroused so much interest and even 
heat in this country. It reviews in 
short, sketchy form the history of the 
various phases of our relations with 
the Holy See, from the time consular 
relations were set up in 1797 down 
to the nomination of Gen. Mark Clark 
in October 1951 to be Ambassador to 
the Vatican. The authors touch only 
lightly upon the political and constitu- 
tional problems which arise in con- 
nection with diplomatic relations with 
the Pope. 

Too little is readily available on this 
subject and the present resumé will 
serve a good purpose. The bibliog- 
raphy could have been made more 
ample in order to help interested 
readers go further into the question. 
On page 34 two words in the quota- 
tion from Dr. Corwin have been in- 
advertently dropped. The Princeton 
expert in constitutional law described 
President Truman’s nomination of 
General Clark as “an act of state of 
the most commonplace sort.” The 
price is rather high. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 





THE WHITE PLAGUE 





By René and Jean Dubos. Little, 
Brown. 227p. $4 


This is a well-presented discussion of 
tuberculosis with particular reference 
to the social implications of the dis- 
ease. The historical background in- 
cludes an interesting theory of the 
effect of the epidemic of tuberculosis 
on the literary attitude of the Roman- 
tic Age. The “graveyard school” of 
poetry—melancholy meditations over 
the death of a youth or maiden, 
tombs, abandoned ruins—is regarded 
as an expression of the view that the 
widespread incidence of the disease 
had made more obvious the ephemeral 
character of human life. Keats, 
Shelly, R. L. Stevenson, some mem- 
bers of the Bronté family, Goethe and 
Schiller, together with many _ other 
writers and artists of the time were 
victims of this devastating illness. 
The authors speak with authority 
on the causes of tuberculosis, its cure 
and prevention. Very carefully avoid- 
ing technical language, they bring the 
reader up-to-date in these important 
matters. Over the centuries there have 
been stubbornly pursued vogues in 
the treatment of tuberculosis, some of 
which were irrational. It is hard to 
realize that at one time abundant 
food and fresh air were regarded as 
poisons for the tubercular patient. 
Tuberculosis is truly a social prob- 
lem. Its spread in epidemics, its inter- 
relation with industrial civilization 
and the modern mode of conquering 
it by the full range of scientific tech- 
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nology are presented with the authors’ 
realization of the importance of this 
knowledge to teachers, clergymen, 
architects, engineers and all others 
who are interested in the well-being 
of people or who are charged with 
the care of their health. 

The book is indexed and well- 
documented. The bibliography is so 
liberally annotated with much pointed 
comment that the reviewer frequently 
found this section more exciting than 
the text. A. R. VONDERAHE 





JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 


By J. C. Smuts. Morrow. 496p. $6 





The race problem in South Africa is 
a matter of acute concern to the en- 
tire world. It was the subject of a most 
temperate statement by the Catholic 
Hierarchy of that country last June. 
It is currently engaging the anxious 
attention of the United Nations. The 
Pope’s mission intention for November 
expressed the solicitude of the Uni- 
versal Church for the white and non- 
white inhabitants of South Africa. 
Every organization that concerns itself 
with the contemporary problem of 
world peace and world brotherhood is 
distressed and saddened by the stupid 
and suicidal political tactics of the 
ruling Nationalist party. 

Today's ominous developments rep- 
resent a calamitous failure of leader- 
ship. The alternatives were assumed 
to be conservative and radical racism. 
Conservative racism attempted to 
practise justice and charity within an 
immoral system of racial segregation, 
discrimination and rigid social in- 
equality. Radical racism, a more com- 
plete and total denial of Christian 
principles, would rob the non-white 
population of their natural and divine 
rights. The Christian solution of the 
explosive race problem received very 
little serious consideration. 

General Smuts was a conservative 
racist. He wanted to make a white 
man’s land of Southern Africa, with 
the native population as_third-class 
pariahs in their own country. From 
this racist premise he concluded that 
“honesty, fair play, justice and the 
ordinary Christian virtues must be 
the basis of all our relations with the 
natives.” General Smuts never re- 
solved the inherent contradiction of a 
racist-Christian basis for South African 
affairs. It was his greatest blunder. 
He lived long enough to see Mr. 
Malan destroying by an intransigent 
racism that scarcely admits of even 
secondary Christian influences much 
of what Smuts had attempted to build 
in South Africa. 

This popular biography, written by 
his son, rarely probes beneath the sur- 


face of things. The Smuts’ family 
life, contrary to expectations, receives 
only casual treatment; Mrs. Smuts is 
mentioned only a few times. Yet the 
already familiar events of General 
Smuts’ extraordinary career are faith- 
fully and lovingly recounted. 

The South African leader was a 
great military commander in three 
wars, a great politician, a philosopher 
and scientist. He realized that man- 
kind was hungry, not only for bread 
but also, and just as much, for things 
of the spirit. He read the Bible, but 
only as a gem of literature. He be- 
lieved in God, but as an over-all hol- 
istic personality. But no statesman, 
however gifted, can feed today’s 
hungry people with the husks of 
holism. This is the tragedy of General 
Smuts. Joun J. O'Connor 





A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 





By Han Suyin. Little, Brown. 366p. 
$3.75 


The jacket-blurb states that this story 
is a true one about the love affair of a 
Eurasian woman doctor in a Hong 
Kong hospital with an English war- 
correspondent. Dr. Han, a widow with 
a nine-year-old daughter, Mei, returns 
from medical studies in England to 
Hong Kong in February, 1949 and 
meets the man called Mark Elliott. 

If billed as a novel, this sophisti- 
cated timely tale of the plight of an 
educated Chinese woman, whose rel- 
atives accept the Communist regime 
and whose humanistic instincts draw 
her to throw in her lot with her coun- 
trymen under Mao Tse-tung, might 
be praised for its fine descriptive 
writing, its poignant romance, its 
tragic ending. 

If it is to be accepted as an auto- 
biography, however, a moral question 
arises. In fact, the author puts it in 
the mouth of one of Elliott’s con- 
fréres: “David thought it a very bad 
idea that I should write a book. It 
would be sacrilege .. . ” 

With that many will agree. The 
author states that she was born a 
Catholic and educated in a convent. 
Yet, to describe her adulterous love 
affair with a married man, who has 
two children, she adopts Francis 
Thompson’s phrase about the King- 
dom of God, from his poem “In No 
Strange Land.” 

For this liaison, she gives up her 
medical career at the hospital, farms 
her young daughter out to friends, 
puts aside her patriotic impulse to 
serve her own Chinese people. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfying chap- 
ter in the book is the account of an 
interview with a Jesuit priest with 
whom she discusses Elliott’s decision 
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Recent Publications 


IN CHRIST 


A Sketch of the Theology of St. 
Paul, by Dr. William Grossouw 
—The author takes the leading 
Pauline ideas, traces their origin and 
their development and thus shows 
the marvelous unity and strength of 


the epistles. $2.25 


WHY I BECAME 


A PRIEST 
Edited by Rev. George L. Kane 
—Inside stories containing a fine 
blend of sound theology, anecdotes, 
motives and _ personal viewpoints, 
writien by such dynamic personali- 
ties as Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, 
and Fathers X, Peyton, Lord, Keller 
and Merton, telling why they became 


priests. 
paper $1.00 cloth $2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF 


MEDICAL ETHICS 
By John P. Kenny, O.P.—A de- 


tailed handbook of moral theology for 
doctors, nurses and medical students. 
A student workbook for use with 
this text is now in preparation. $3.25 


THE WHITE HARVEST 


A Symposium on Methods of 
Convert Making, edited by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.—By a 
combination of methodology and 
analysis of the psychology of conver- 
sion, this symposium discusses the 
two important phases of the aposto- 
late of convert making: first, the 
means of reaching prospective con- 
verts to interest them in a course of 
instruction; and second, the methods 
of adapting the presentation of Cath- 
olic doctrine to non-Catholic minds. 


paper $2.00 cloth $3.50 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF ABBOT VONIER 


Volume I: The Incarnation and 
Redemption—This book, the first 
of a three volume set, contains the 
following works: The Christian Mind, 
The Personality of Christ, The 
Victory of Christ, and The Divine 
Motherhood. $5.00 


Volume II: The Church and the 
Sacraments—A_ discussion of the 
extension of Christ’s mission through 
time, in the Church and the Sacra- 
mental system; it contains The Spirit 
and the Bride, The People of God 
and A Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. $5.00 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


By K. Wykeham-George, O.P., 
and Gervase Mathew, O.P.—A 
biography of Bede Jarrett, O.P.. who 
was a great administrator, scholar, 
historian and writer on Christian 
spirituality. It has the special merit 
of being written as much as possible 
in his own words, from his letters, 
his books and a mass of unpublished 
notes. $3.25 
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not to divorce his wife to marry her. 
“He thought I might one day come 
to the Church. But I felt then I would 
not.” 

After Elliott is killed in Korea, she 
tells of attending a Mass said for 
him by the Jesuit, but the book ends 
on a note of defiance: “I am now 
crowned with negation, empress of 
exceeding glory . . . the breath of 
heaven itself cannot blow my dream 
away. A wonderful dream, my many- 
splendored thing.” 

Perhaps the author's summary of 
the Eurasians’ problem explains her 
own: “We acquire split, two-layered 
souls. . . . In our work, efficient rep- 


licas of scientists and scholars of the 
West; in private, hatreds low and 
deep . . . the philanthropy bestowed 
on us carries seeds of bitterness and 
resentment...” 

Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 





THE CARDBOARD GIANTS 





By Paul Hackett. Putnam. 390p. $3.50 


Paul Hackett was a patient in a New 
Jersey Veterans Administration hos- 
pital. His diagnosis was schizophrenia 
—paranoid type, a serious one under 
any circumstances, and one in which 
the prognosis is none too hopeful. 
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That he recovered is testimony to the 


devotion and love of his wife, the 
wisdom of the hospital chaplain and 
the excellent psychiatric treatment 
he was fortunate enough to get. 

Paul’s delusions, i.e., fixed false be- 
liefs, had to do with the control of the 
world and particularly of himself and 
his family by an evil force—“The 
Mind.” Then, too, the “dolls” were 
after him, those same “dolls” which 
had to do with the heartbreak of a 
small boy at the burial of his mother. 
Upon his admission to the hospital 
he knew he had turned to cardboard 
and that he had to be put in an 
“asylum” so as not to frighten other 
giants and myriads of little people. 
His arms were cardboard and he 
wanted to see what would happen 
to them in the company of other 
giants. 

There is no question here but that 
a schizophrenic picture is portrayed, 
and there is no question about the 
authenticity of the descriptions of 
mental-hospital life; the details are 
all here with all of the tragic heart- 
break which they encompass. The 
tedium, the violence, the camaraderie 
of desperation of the disturbed in the 
wards are all vividly portrayed, and 
the picture is a real, if not a pretty, 
one. The events of the acute phases 
of the illness are recounted in a 
kaleidoscopic manner which is at 
times hard to follow. 

Eventually things began to clear 
up a bit in Paul’s sick mind as normal 
associations were made and as his 
various symptoms were understood in 
the light of childhood traumata. The 
finding of hundreds of letters squir- 
reled away beneath his mattress, all 
of them unopened and all of them 
from his wife and children, gave evi- 
dence to him of the love and respect 
in which his family continued to hold 
him. This was a powerful boost to his 
ego—no longer cardboard but now be- 
ginning to assume the proportions and 
dignity of a man. 

The story is poignant, stark in 
spots, as the tragedies and near-trag- 
edies of the mentally ill are recounted. 
The volume is particularly worth- 
while for it gives us insight into the 
mind of a seriously ill patient, still 
one of God’s creatures no matter what 
the delusions he held about himself. 

Francis J. BRACELAND 





THE REPUBLIC AND THE PERSON 





By Gordon Keith Chalmers. Regnery. 
270p. $4 


This book is probably the best critique 
of the movement for general educa- 
tion that has yet appeared from the 
American press. Its thesis is that lib- 
eral education is the need of the day, 
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and its theme is set by Emerson's 
thyme, “Law for man, and law for 
thing.” The book “sets out to show 
why education, though occupied with 
both laws, should be directed at its 
center to ends indicated by the law 
for man and to suggest what is neces- 
sary if such direction is to become 
effective” (p. 8). In doing this, it is 
in constant protest against what it 
calls the “romanticism” of Dewey and 
his followers, who substituted means 
for ends in their study of society and 
overemphasized the scientific ap- 
proach to the neglect of the ethical. 
As the title suggests, the chief concern 
of educators should be the individual 
person. 

In centering his attention on the 
education of the individual, Mr. 
Chalmers recalls Newman’s statement 
that “that training of the intellect 
which is best for the individual him- 
self best enables him to discharge 
his duties to society.” A quotation 
from the Commission on Liberal Edu- 
cation, of which the author was presi- 
dent, expresses this same idea in these 
words: “If an adequate number of 
individuals are unusually elevated, 
society can take care of itself” (p. 
240). The chapters on history, litera- 
ture and philosophy, as presented in 
any college curriculum that is truly 
liberal in its treatment of these fields, 
contend that these are the means to 
this elevation. 

The Catholic educator will notice, 
in a book of this type, the absence of 
any reference to each individual's call 
to live the supernatural life as a mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Nevertheless, all Catholics interested 
in education could well afford to 
spend time on this book. The argu- 
ment is close and at times difficult to 
follow, but it will repay effort. 

W. F. CUNNINGHAM 





MONACHISME ET MONASTERES 
RUSSES 





By M. J. Rouét de Journel, S.J. Payot. 
Paris. 216p. 750£ 


In his day Dostoyevsky wrote to the 
Vicomte de Vogiié: “Each foreigner 
knows and understands his own coun- 
try; only the Russian, with his uni- 
versal vision, understands all coun- 
tries and all peoples.” This was a few 
years before the great Russian writ- 
ers death, at a time when he threw 
himself into slavophilism and became 
violently nationalistic. Such ideas, 


even if they seemed excessive, did not 
then lack a basis of truth, at least 
as regards the foreigner’s incompre- 
hension of Russia. 

When in the ’thirties of this cen- 
tury Pierre Pascal published his Av- 


vakum, one might say that this situa- 
tion had radically changed. The most 
exigent critics could not but recognize 
that M. Pascal was more than equal 
to his task. He perfectly understood, 
illuminated and recreated one of the 
most difficult periods in Russian his- 
tory, the age preceding the Petrine re- 
forms. He disentangled the complexi- 
ties of the theological disputes of the 
times, plumbed the depths and ex- 
plored the ramifications of the Russian 
soul. 

The recently published work of the 
French Jesuit Rev. M. J. Rouét de 
Journel, Monachisme et Monastéres 
Russes, belongs to the same rare class 
of truly valuable books on Russia. The 
author is well-versed in Russian his- 
tory and the Russian language and 
has been able to make use of a great 
number of original Russian sources. 
He is director of the Centre d’Etudes 
Slaves a TIInstitut Catholique de 
Paris. 

In only 217 pages Fr. de Journe! 
most concisely but clearly sets before 
us both the nature of Russian monas- 
ticism and the history of the more 
famous Russian monasteries. Their 
role in the history of the Russian 
people was very great: a role at once 
spiritual and religious, cultural and 
educational, social and philanthropic, 
artistic and scientific, colonizing and 
even military. 

It is difficult to understand Russian 
history without knowing her monas- 
teries. We are most grateful to the 
author for having so successfully filled, 
for Western students, a notable gap 
on our bookshelves, and for having 
provided a new door of access to bet- 
ter understanding of Russia. 

N. Bock, S.]. 





METHODS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 





By William Goode and Paul K. Hatt. 
McGraw-Hill. 386p. $5.50 


The authors of this text set out “to 
make the elements of basic logic and 
the research procedures of modern 
sociology understandable at the un- 
dergraduate level.” Their work merits 
success and should be of real service 
not only to teachers in the exacting 
job of introducing undergraduates to 
the social sciences, but also to the 
general reader who is alive to the 
social issues of the day and eager to 
understand the scientific approach to 
their comprehension. 

This book, like others of its kind, 
describes the methods—questionnaires, 
interviews, opinion polls, scaling tech- 
niques and the fundamentals of statis- 
tical analysis—by which the sciences 
of government, sociology and anthro- 
pology gather, organize and interpret 
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their empirical data. But the authors 
provide more than this customary 
fare. Excellent introductory chapters 
treat of problems in the philosophy of 
method, sometimes called methodol- 
ogy. Old but still troublesome distinc- 
tions between theory and fact, pure 
and applied science, value-judgments 
and scientific propositions are ade- 
quately handled. For their chapter on 
the interrelation of theory and fact in 
the scientific method they draw 
heavily on Robert K. Merton’s Social 
Theory and Social Structure. Perhaps 
in their effort at concentration they 
lose some of the lucidity of Merton’s 
more expansive treatment. 

A chapter on the place of value- 
judgments in scientific research and 
in scientific theory is particularly well 
done. The authors have resisted the 
tendency too common among sociol- 
ogists, following in the line of Pear- 
son’s Grammar of Science, to dog- 
matize about religious creeds, the 
supernatural and metaphysics—areas 
in which the scientific method by its 
own definition is utterly incompetent. 

One feature of this book which dis- 
tinguishes it from the standard works 
of George Lundberg and of Pauline 
Young is the emphasis on research 
design and the analysis and _ logical 
ordering of data. 

A short chapter on methods in pop- 
ulation research, one on the use of 
the library and another on preparing 
the report add to the usefulness of the 
book. Gorpon GEORGE 


SOVIET CIVILIZATION 


By Corliss Lamont, Philosophical 
y I 


Library. 403p. $5 


Mr. Lamont, a multi-millionaire con- 
verted to communism via militant 
atheism, tries to convert others to his 
faith. He does this in a book in which 
he declares himself io be a middle-of- 
the-road man, neither an uncritical ad- 
mirer nor an enraged denigrator of 
everything Soviet. But if one could 
construct a scale of attitudes begin- 
ning with complete anti-communism 
and ending with full-fledged commu- 
nism, scoring from 0 to 10, Mr. La- 
mont’s score would be close to 9. 

He passes in review the Soviet Con- 
stitution, the Soviet “ethnic democ- 
racy, the Soviet policy toward re- 
ligion, etc. He then contrasts Soviet 
and Fascist society (finding ten ad- 
vantages in favor of the former), and 
ends by discussing American-Soviet 
relations. Throughout, he generally re- 
produces statements borrowed from 
secondary sources, partly supple- 
mented by personal impressions in 
1932 and 1938, but selects his authori- 
ties from among leftists only. 

Facts refuting his main thesis—that 


the Soviet civilization is a new and 
promising way of life—are — either 
omitted, denied or explained in a way 
that makes them palatable. Slave labor 
camps are declared to be an inven- 
tion of unscrupulous liars. Freedom of 
the press is presented as it stands in 
the Russian Constitution, not as it 
actually works in notorious practice. 
The startling fact of official anti- 
Semitism, observable since early 1948, 
is considered to be a lie in the press- 
war against the Soviet Union. Reli- 
gious persecution? There never has 
been any, and if the Government has 
somewhat curbed religious activities, 
this is all to the good, because religion 
is an obstacle to progress. The foreign 
policy of the Soviets is actually ori- 
ented toward peace, and the numerous 
peace moves of the Soviet Union have 
been rejected by Anglo-American war- 
mongers. 

At various places, however, the 
author expresses his disagreement 
with, or regret about, specified actions 
and statements of Soviet leaders. The 
winter war against Finland was a 
blunder; so was the refusal to accept 
the early proposals of the UN to dis- 
continue hostilities in Korea. 

A book of this kind is many times 
more dangerous than a 100-per-cent 
pro-Communist book. A book of the 
latter type hardly influences a some- 
what informed reader. But Mr. La- 
mont’s book may provoke doubt: after 
all, the reader may say, the author 
seems to be impartial; he condemns 
this and that; therefore, one may ac- 
cept his laudatory statements about 
what he calls Soviet civilization. It 
deserves rather the name of Soviet 
barbarism. N. S. TimAsHEFF 
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THE WORD 











“On the third day a marriage took 
place at Cana of Galilee, and the 
mother of Jesus was there” (John 
2:1; second Sunday after Epiphany). 


St. John recounts the wedding feast 
of Cana with marked simplicity and 
directness. He leaves it to our own 
good sense to understand how sweet 
and charming and excited the young 
bride was, how strong and handsome 
and_ self-confident the groom. He 
knows that we will people the scene 
with a gay throng of neighbors, rela- 
tives and friends of the joyous twain. 
Our imagination will supply the two 
or three musicians piping a lively 
tune for the dance, the light-hearted 
banter of the onlookers, the tables 
set near, laden with cheese, fruit, 
cakes and other delicacies. 

Thus, the Evangelist’s account is 
all action. Our Lady notices the crisis 
shaping up—the number of guests 
exceeding expectations, the supply of 
wine dwindling. She drops the hint 
to her Son. Jesus reminds her gently 
that the time for using His full powers 
has not yet come. But, yielding to His 
mother’s desire, He directs that the 
water-jars be filled with water. At 
His word the vessels are then sampled, 
and the steward is astonished to find 
that they contain a wine of excellent 
flavor. 

The Evangelist concludes his nar- 
rative with the words, “ ... and He 
manifested His glory, and His dis- 
ciples believed in Him.” Truly may 
it be said also that by this miracle 
Christ manifests the glory of His holy 
Mother and induces His disciples to 
believe and trust in her. For the role 
that Mary played in this miracle is 
pivotal. 

First, the plight of the young 
couple wins the sympathy of our 
Lady. Should the last of the wine 
disappear before the end of the fes- 
tivities, guests would be ‘disappointed 
and the groom would be shamed be- 
fore everyone. Mary in her thought- 
fulness foresees the humiliation and 
in her compassion resolves to prevent 
it. Hence, she finds a chance to speak 
to our Lord without embarrassing the 
bride and groom by attracting the at- 
tention of the other guests to the 
difficulty. 

Four short words our Lady uses: 
“They have no wine.” But how per- 
fect that sentence is! By it she explains 
the situation so completely that noth- 
ing need be added. The statement of 
fact is equivalently a request that our 
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Lord act, but a request which leaves 
the manner of the fulfilment entirely 
in His own hands. The words express 
utter resignation to the will of her 
Son, yet equal confidence that it will 
be His own pleasure to grant what 
she is asking. 

The words of Christ in reply to His 
mother are mysterious. Scholars do 
not agree in explaining what Christ 
meant by saying that His hour had 
not yet come. Obviously the most 
perfect of sons was reverent and 
tender in answering the most deserv- 
ing of mothers. Clearly also our Lady 
read in those words an assent to her 
desire, for she told the servants to 
carry out whatever instructions the 
Saviour should give them. 

But whatever the significance of the 
words, there is no question about the 
meaning of what Christ did: His 
mother had desired that her friends 
be spared a humiliation; Christ granted 
them an abundance of wine and paid 
them the honor of performing His first 
public miracle under their roof. 

The miracle of the marriage feast, 
therefore, dramatizes tor us the power 
of our Lady’s intercession with her 
divine Son. It is an invitation to lay 
before her all the temporal and spir- 
itual needs of our daily lives as they 
arise, confident that she will be both 
ardent and powerful in helping us. 
For Mary still is constantly begging 
favors from her Son for her friends. 
And Christ still delights in honoring 
His mother by granting these requests. 

Pau A. REED, S.]. 





FILMS 











THE MEMBER OF THE WED- 
DING is the somewhat “arty” end- 
product of another of producer Stan- 
ley Kramer's efforts to provide 
unusual and intelligent screen enter- 
tainment. Based on Carson McCul- 
lers’ prize-winning stage success, 
which in turn was based on her semi- 
autobiographical novel about her 
Georgia childhood, the picture is con- 
cerned with an especially painful 
period in the adolescence of a highly 
imaginative twelve-year-old girl. 

The child is motherless, neglected 
by a busy and literal-minded father 
and at odds with girls of her own age. 
As a result, she is thrown for com- 
panionship into the company of a 
small boy cousin and a rather raffish 
but basically wise colored cook. The 
title refers to the girl’s misguided no- 
tion that she can acquire a sense of 
“belonging” by injecting herself into 
the household of her brother as he gets 
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BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 21@ 
West Madison St. 


a Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 486 
ain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Bivd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 87 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


= Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
ace. 


— YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co, Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 188 N. 
18th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


McMUu ten. $3.50 


By John Cosgrove 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a goed 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ley St. 
SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 426 
ain Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 817 Sut 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 80 
Wyoming Ave. 

SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1828 6tb 
Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 1¢ 
Wall St. 

— The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd, 
431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gailery Co. 
718 11 St, N. W. 


WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Book 
Shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 


WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, 114 
South Emporia. 

WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Ban 
natyne Ave. 
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married. Actually this is only one of 
the violent shifts in her small world 
with which the picture deals and 
which leave the young heroine on 
better terms with everyday life. 

In casting the film Kramer has ig- 
nored the Hollywood tenet that a 
picture should have at least one es- 
tablished star as box-office insurance. 
Instead, he has imported the three 
principal players from the Broadway 
yersion: Julie Harris, a remarkable 
actress of twenty-five or so who makes 
a convincing twelve-year-old even 
under the searching eye of the camera, 
the inimitable Ethel] Waters and young 
Master Brandon de Wilde. This dar- 
ing move results in acting of a uni- 
formly high quality. The perfor- 
mances, however, only occasionally 
mask the fact that the material is both 
tenuous and static and that the bizarre 
and highly specialized emotional prob- 
lems of young Frankie Addams are as 
likely to irritate as they are to move 
an adult audience. (Columbia) 


EIGHT IRON MEN is another high- 
minded but less than _ successful 
screen adaptation of a play, also from 
the studio of Stanley Kramer. The 
play is Harry Brown’s A Sound of 
Hunting, an account of a World War 
II infantry platoon and its reluctance 
to be withdrawn from front-line com- 
bat until it has determined the fate 
of a buddy pinned down in a shell 
hole by a German pillbox. 

Whenever any action is involved, 
director Edward Dmytryk has mount- 
ed it strikingly, the GI’s (Bonar Col- 
leano, Arthur Franz, Richard Kiley, 
etc.) are credibly drawn and the con- 
flict between military discipline and 
the fraternal loyalty of the common 
soldier is valid for adults. But the 
movie has retained the structure of 
the play to the extent that it seldom 
ventures out of a single cellar setting 
(except for some peculiarly inept 
dream sequences). 

As a consequence, it moves at an 
uncinematically slow pace and _ its 
laconic GI’s appear to establish a 
world’s record for loquacity. 

(Columbia) 


NO TIME FOR FLOWERS attempts 
to indict communism within the frame- 
work of a comedy. This is an approach 
of which I so thoroughly approve that 
I wish it were a better picture. The 
story is about a solemn, dowdy and 
convinced Czech Communist (Viveca 
Lindfors), who is assigned to the job 
of secretary to a minor party func- 
tionary (Paul Christian). Her new 
boss, she discovers, is infected with 
a horrifying variety of decadent 
Western ideas which she dutifully 
reports to the proper authorities. 
What she does not know is that he 


is a plant of the secret police testing 
her own ideological orthodoxy. 

This results in as infammatory a 
set of cross-purposes as ever stood in 
the way of the inevitable triumph of 
life and love—democratic style. The 
film was made in Austria for atmo- 
spheric realism, and its two principals 
are both engaging and capable of 
pointing up the factual and unfunny 
aspects of their comic dilemmas. 
Otherwise the picture is flabbily put 
together for adults with an over- 
dependence on the deus ex machina 
and an unfortunate tendency to laugh 
at the wrong things. (RKO) 
Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. Since the 
theatrical season has already passed 
the halfway mark, it cannot be amiss 
to take inventory of productions hardy 
enough to survive critical appraisal 
and public examination. Not counting 
holdovers or off-Broadway attractions, 
there are eleven productions of cur- 
rent vintage in the active roster, one 
of them a weak sister that may black 
out before these sage observations ar- 
rive in the reader’s hands. Two of the 
eleven come from abroad, and two 
others are of indefinite or divided na- 
tionality. An Evening with Beatrice 
Lillie has an obvious Oxford—or may- 
be it’s Cockney—accent; while My 
Darlin’ Aida is naturalized Italian. 
That leaves only seven productions of 
native origin. 

Two of the native productions are 
musical shows—both of them good but 
neither outstanding. The five re- 
maining native productions are enter- 
taining comedies, but otherwise of 
small significance. It can hardly be 
said that American playwrights are 
too prolific or too profound. 

In the present state of our theatre, 
a playwright who attempted to be 
profound would encounter sudden 
death at the box office. It is even 
dangerous for a playwright to be 
serious. Look what happened to The 
Climate of Eden and I’ve Got Six- 
pence. 

Those were the best plays of the 
season, although not the best written. 
They were interesting, humorous and 
thoughtful, appealing to the minds as 
well as the emotions of the audience. 
Both plays, however, were forced to 
close in less than a month. They were 
disparaged by the majority of the 
critics, and the public stayed away 
from the theatres where they were 
shown as if they were pesthouses. 





otices 


12 cents pee word 
Payment with order 








CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—51%4", 6”, 644" and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, Mary 
— Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, 
owa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





THE LIBRARY of the NEW SEMINARY 
OF CHRIST THE KING at Saint Bona- 
venture University in Allegany, N. Y., 
welcomes donations of books and periodi- 
cals. Generations of grateful future priests 
will remember the donors in their prayers. 
Write to Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M., Rector. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29, Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38, N. Y. 





WHICH BOOK? 





g RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 

PRINT TITLES 











[] Send bi-monthly Catalog 








ADDRESS 





city ZONE STATE 


ee 
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|ulormation 


Subscribe now 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


we write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y, 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Repistered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 














ACCORDIONS 





FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Ilustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 











JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 162, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














OSBORNE 


finest quality 


CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 


Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 








The authors of both plays made the 
mistake of assuming the role of what 
Eric Bentley has called The Play- 
wright as Thinker. Most American 
playwrights, if they are able to think 
at all, conceal the fact as though it 
were a family scandal. They prefer to 
envisage themselves as artists, for- 
getting that it is difficult to name an 
outstanding artist, especially a dram- 
atist, who was not also a vigorous 
thinker. 

In The Climate of Eden, Moss Hart 
submits an oblique indictment of 
modern civilization in his portrayal of 
a society that a wise missionary has 
instructed in the ways of avoiding the 
tensions, contradictions and _frustra- 
tions of people who live in terror of 
atomic destruction. It is a society in 
which all children are precocious and 
all adults self-disciplined. On exam- 
ination, however, it turns out to be a 
society in which Bertrand Russell 
would feel more at home than Ber- 
nard Shaw, not to mention Jacques 
Maritain. 

I've Got Sixpence, by John Van 
Druten, is a drama of inquiry and 
doubt. His leading characters, yearn- 
ing for the assurance that life means 
something and is worth living, are 
aware that the values they have lived 
by have become depreciated cur- 
rency. As drowning men are said to 
grasp at straws, they grope tor some- 
thing permanent to hold onto in a 
universe that seems to be dissolving 
in chaos. It must be a disturbing play 
for most contemporary theatregoers, 
confronting them with the fears and 
anxieties they go to the theatre to 
forget. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





PARADE 











(Time: The middle of the first cen- 


tury... . Place: The office of Father 
Time. . . . Scene: History, a visitor, is 
ushered in. . . . Father Time greets 
him. . . . The two sit down.) ... 


Father Time: Happy to welcome you. 
Can I be of service? 

History: Yes. Could you check on 
something for me? 

Father Time: For an old associate like 
yourself, it will be a pleasure. What 
is it? 

History: A little Church. It is called 
the Catholic Church. Its Founder, 
Jesus Christ, promised it would con- 
tinue on down through the ages to 
the end of the world. 

Father Time- At the most, it may last 
a century o. so. I will be glad to 
check and let you know when it dis- 
appears. 
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History: Thank you. I rather feel the 
way you do, but Id like to keep an 
eye on that little Church. That prom. 
ise was such a bold one. (History 
rises, shakes hands with Father Time 
and _ leaves. A secretary en- 
co. ®) ae 

Father Time (to secretary): A little 
Church, called the Catholic Church, 
has recently come into existence. Its 
Founder predicted it would stage a 
nonstop run down to the end of my 
line. Start checking on it. (Secretary 
leaves office. . . . As century merges 
into century, the secretary returns 
with memos.) .. . 

Father Time (reading): “Report from 
New Year’s Day, 100 A.D., the Cath- 
olic Church has just passed by, head- 
ing into the second century.” P 
“Report from New Year’s Day, 200 
A.D., the Catholic Church, no longer 
a little thing, has just passed by, sped 
into third century.” . . . “Report from 
New Year’s Day, 300 A.D., the Cath- 
olic Church, now a very big thing, 
just passed by.” . . . “New Year’s Day 
400 A.D....: 500 A.D. ... just passed 
by ... just passed by.”... 

Father Time (to secretary): Write this 
letter to History . . . “As you know 
from information I sent you, the 
Catholic Church is still running on. 
It has lasted longer than I thought it 
would. However, my fingers are still 
crossed. Will continue checking.” . 
Father Time (reading memos): “Re- 
port from New Year’s Day, 600 A.D. 
»- « O0 AD, ...  QOOAD. ..... 1108 
~« « 8200... « 1800 .. ... 1400: «68 
The Catholic Church just passed by 
. . . just passed by ... passed by... 
passed by.” 

Father Time (to secretary): Another 
letter to History ... “I am wavering, 
but not altogether convinced. Will 
continue checking.” ... 

Father Time (reading memos): “Re- 
port from New Year’s Day, 1400 A.D. 
+ > Bs > « Os ss TD ewe 
1800 .. . 1900. . . . Catholic Church 
just passed by . . . just passed by... 
just passed by ... passed by.” 
Father Time (to secretary): A letter 
to History . .. “In all my experience, 
there was never anything like this 
Catholic Church. . . . I have stopped 
everything else. . . . I just can’t stop 
the Catholic Church. . . . Consider 
this: that promise of Jesus Christ has 
now kept coming true for 1,900 years. 
. . . That’s long enough to convince 


me... . Nothing can stop the Cath- 
olic Church. I will discontinue check- 
ere 


Secretary (enters): Here is another 

memo... . 

Father Time (reading): “Report from 

New Year’s Day, 1952 A.D... . The 

Catholic Church just passed by, head- 

ing toward the twenty-first century.” 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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SCHOOLS 


ann COLLEGES 








FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Music Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





INDIANA 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal ". Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical T and 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
gree, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, Music, Socia] Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics. Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy. Workshops in Creative Writing. Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certifica- 
tion. Pre-medical and laboratory technician 
training. Full Physical Education program, 
including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRA®, 








MASSACHUSETTS 





Sr. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





NEW JERSEY 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
ee 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNnDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








W YORK 





‘EGE OF 
OCHELLE 
(ELLE, N. Y. 


2 Ursuline Nuns 


Association of 
\iversities 





“COUNTY 
ral Station, N. Y. 








NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





School of the Hoty Cun 


A Preparatory Schoo! in Suffern 


A country boarding and day school, fully 
accredited, for girls in grades 5 to 12. Located 
in the Ramapo Hills, at Suffern, New York. 
College preparatory and Academic courses. 
Art, Music, all sports. One hour from N. Y. C. 


Suffern, New York or Suffern 5-9880 





PENNSYLVANIA 





ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
PREG 
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1928 


Observing its 2 45 th Anniversary 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB invites You to 


begin membership with these outstanding selections 





Your Gift Enrollment Book 


NEWMAN'S 
WAY 


By Sean O'Faolain 


At last, from the skilled pen of one of the 

few living writers equal to the task, emerges 

the full stature of Newman the poet, historian, 

apologist, novelist, churchman, mystic, who 

shook the religious foundations a his time. 

= This intensely moving portrait of Newman’s 

life from childhood to his conversion to the 

Roman Catholic Church is the product of the 
author’s wide original research and entirely fresh 

thinking. 


Retail Price $4.50 


Join now for your free enrollment copy of this current best-seller 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


e GIVES YOU EXPERT EDITORIAL ADVICE 
e SAVES YOU TIME 
e SAVES YOU MONEY 


= Sai gives 
: ts be 
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THE JANUARY 
SELECTION 


A GREAT NEW BOOK... 
bringing you the best of the. 
best In Catholic thought — 


THE 
CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH 50 YEARS 


Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 
Executive Editor of THE CATHOLIC MIND 


a brilliant anthology of articles and addresses 
that have appeared in The Catholic Mind from 
1903 to 1953, published to celebrate the 
Catholic Mind’s Golden Anniversary. 


704 pages Retail Price $5.00 
during January ~<a price to 
mbers, $4.00 


me FS, 





You have the advice of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 
his authoritative group of Catholic critics who survey 
entire field each month to select the best book anoar yg It 
the purpose of the Catholic Book Club to recommend ti 

are not necessarily best-sellers but wh which should = fed 
by all intelligent readers. 


Outstanding Features Of Membership 


V You receive a GIFT book for joining. 
V You agree to purchase as few as four selections. 


V You receive a FREE DIVIDEND for every four books 
purchased. This FREE book is the fifth selection you 
accept. 

V You save from 20% to 40% on your book purchases 


during the year. 





t Start Making Use of This Syec.. 
, The Best In Fiction And Non-Fiction 


To Keep Up With The Most Important Current. Book 
| JOIN THE CATHOLIC BC 





T! 
Gr ’ 
Pleas: 


to be 
for ; 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE SEND ME: 


O THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH 60 YEARS 
(special member price) $4 


0 SAINTS FOR NOW 


0 6T. FRANCIS XAVIER 
(special member price) 


0 CATHOLICISM & AMERICAN FREEDOM 


A CHANCE TO LIVE 
THE DEVIL IN THE DESERT 
double selection for only 


O THE RESTLESS FLAME 
O THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 


NA 


Ar 








V You purchase only the books that appeal to you. 

V You receive an advance review, in the monthly CE 
Newsletter, of the outstanding book of the month 
chosen by the Editorial Board. 

V You receive consistently fine books to entertain yc 
inform you and inspire you. 

CBC gives you reading service and pleasure, 


saves you time and money 


ce Now! 


“"LUB NOW! 


\THOLIC BOOK CLUB 
' Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. I wish 
ip with the book (s) indicated. As my GIFT book 
copy of NEWMAN’S WAY. 














